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The Beginnings of Sigma Delta Chi 


JuN an afternoon in January, 1909, three 

4} men met in the office of the DePauw 
iF University Daily, after other members of 
== the staff had departed. 

Their surroundings were not imposing. Officially, 
the Daily was looked upon and treated as a wayward 
step-child of the University. It represented De- 
Pauw’s first venture into daily publication—a venture 
regarded dubiously in influential faculty and student 
quarters, and one which, during the scant year since 
it had been launched, had failed to attain any great 
eminence or respectability. It had fallen heir to an 
abandoned élass room in Middle College; to a dozen 
searred chairs; to a crippled old table with drooping 
leaves; and to a high-topped desk. 

The desk belonged to the editor-in-chief of the De- 
Pauw Daily, and the editor-in-chief, LeRoy H. Milli- 
kan, was sitting there that winter afternoon in 1909. 

He remarked that there should be a journalistic 
fraternity at DePauw. The thought had been upon 
him for several months. Other groups of under- 
graduates, drawn together by a mutual expectancy of 
professional life in the same field, had bound them- 
selves by fraternal ties. Yet in journalism, which 
was by tradition the most companionable and brother- 
ly of all professions, fraternalism had been completely 
neglected. Why not organize a journalistic fra- 
ternity ? 

Millikan’s idea was not greeted with enthusiasm. 
One of his hearers promised to think the matter over. 
The other voiced skepticism; the idea might have 
validity, he said, were not the local Press Club already 
exercising precisely the same function that the pro- 
posed fraternity would exercise. But he, too, was 
willing to entertain the idea. 


Sigma Delta Chi had had its beginning that after- 
noon. The man to whom credit for first conception 
of the idea must be accorded was, of course, Millikan. 
The other two were L. Aldis Hutchens and Ralph C. 
Mann. Casually, during the next few days Hutchens 
and Mann talked it over, and approved it—mildly. 
Sometime later, again in the Daily office, the three 
broached the idea to Marion H. Hedges, Gilbert C. 
Clippinger, Eugene C. Pulliam, Charles A. Fisher, 
and Paul M. and Foster Riddick. These, in the main, 
liked the idee. They agreed to join with Millikan, 
Hutchens and Mann in founding a journalistic fra- 
ternity. 

Toward the end of March, Edward H. Lockwood, 
William M. Glenn and Laurence H. Sloan were also 
invited to join the nebulous organization. Glenn and 
Sloan, oddly enough, had talked over the possibility 
of forming some such club before they knew of the 
movement. 


ANN soon found himself obliged to leave college. 

Foster Riddick frankly confessed that he was not 
interested in journalism beyond the DePauw Daily, 
and withdrew from the tentative organization. Thus it 
must be reckoned that the ten founders of Sigma 
Delta Chi were Millikan, Hutchens, Hedges, Clip- 
pinger, Pulliam, Fisher, Paul M. Riddick, Lockwood, 
Glenn and Sloan. 

By the middle of April, 1909, a few definite ideas 
had erystallized in the minds of the men. Among 
these was the decision that only upperclassmen who 
had done notably good work in journalism, and who 
expected to make journalism their life’s work, should 


be elected to the proposed organization. Thus, from 


the start, the professional ideal which caused so much 
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trouble later was an integral part of the organiza- 
tion’s plan. But it was also decided that the society 
should be honorary, not social, in nature, although it 
was taken for granted that it would follow with fi- 
delity the conventional Greek-letter fraternity de- 
sign; and that ultimately it should seek to extend it- 
self to other colleges. 


HESE were the practical aspects of the organiza- 
tion. It also had vague idealistic aims. Three 
men in particular, Millikan, Hutehens and Hedges, 
more mature in habits of thought and in practical ex- 
perience than the others, saw lofty places where the 
society might plant its standards. They longed dimly 
for ‘‘better journalism,’’ both amateur and profes- 
sional ; they talked of a truthful, honorable press, one 
not dominated by commercialism, and they believed 
that by planting journalistic ideals in student news- 
paper men they would make great strides toward their 
goal. 

They made the ideal of brotherhood—fraternalism 
of college life carried into practical journalism—a 
major tenet of their creed. ‘‘Newspaper men are the 
most congenial workers in the world,’’ they said. 
“This society will bind them even more closely to- 
gether.’’ 

The ten men never thought of an organization on 
a plan different from that adopted. Greek-letter so- 
cieties were the thing at DePauw and other colleges 
and universities ; the new one was to be a Greek-letter 
society as a matter of course. It would have its grip, 
and its secrets, and its ritual just like the other fra- 
ternities and sororities at DePauw. In outward form 
it would be similar to many other societies; but in 
purpose it would be a worthwhile departure, the ten 
men felt. 

On April 17, 1909, the organization took definite 
shape. It gained a name—Sigma Delta Chi. The 
meeting, which was the real founding of the fra- 
ternity, was held in a class room on the top floor of 
West College, with two flickering candles as lights, 
drawn blinds, whispered talks. Pulliam suggested 
the name, and, after some argument, it was adopted 
because it was euphonious and because it was thought 
to be different from other Greek-letter combinations. 
(There had previously been a society by this name at 
Yale, and others have been formed since; but only 
one Sigma Delta Chi exists in a national sense now. ) 


T this same meeting colors were chosen—black 
and white, proposed by Millikan as symbolic of 

the press. The fraternity had no secrets, as yet, other 
than the secret of its formation; it had no ritual. 
Later secrets were evolved to fit the needs of the so- 
ciety—a secret grip, secret meaning for the symbolic 


Greek letters; in short, all the secrets that any Greek- 
letter society (all the charter members belonged to 
well-known national social fraternities) was accus- 
tomed to have. 

More because the question of form of the organiza- 
tion never seemed to be an issue than because these 
ten lacked originality of thought did they adopt the 
conventional form. In later years several of these 
men showed outstanding independence of thought— 
Hedges in his novel, ‘‘Iron City,’’ which roused a 
minor tempest; Glenn, Riddick and Pulliam in the 
newspapers they published; others in other ways. 

Although the DePauw men did not know it, their 
establishment of Sigma Delta Chi was in line with a 
movement that was taking form throughout the coun- 
try. At Syracuse University a journalistic fraternity 
was being formed; it grew to be a Pi Delta Epsilon, 
an honorary organization. At Michigan Lee A. 
White and others were beginning to think of the need 
of a journalistic fraternity. At Missouri + as the 
Dana Press Club, a strong society of journalisiically- 
inclined men. At Indiana was the Press Club, which 
was strong enough to assure its members of news- 
paper positions in Indianapolis on their graduation. 

So Sigma Delta Chi was simply getting in with— 
perhaps a little ahead of—other societies. The 
journalistic fraternity idea was endemic. Incidental- 
ly, the aggressive expansion policy adopted within a 
few years by Sigma Delta Chi was probably the thing 
that kept it so distinctly at the head of its field. 


N May 6, 1909, the fraternity made its formal ap- 
pearance on the DePauw campus. There was a 
certain rite to be observed when a new organization 
announced itself at DePauw. Single file and with 
solemn faces, the members would troop into chapel, 
just late enough to be conspicuous as they took their 
seats. Sigma Delta Chi observed the time-honored 
ritual, and the performance was duly chronicled in 
the DePauw Daily as follows: 


SIGMA DELTA CHI CAME OUT 


JOURNALISTIC FRATERNITY APPEARED BEFORE 
COLLEGE THIS MORNING 


IN EXISTENCE FOR A LONG TIME 


The curiosity of the college world was aroused this 
morning by the appearance of ten men wearing black 
and white colors. The enquiries of the students as to 
the purpose of the organization, if such it might be, 
met with no response from these men, but on being in- 
terviewed by a reporter for the Daily they finally gave 
up their secret, or at least a part of it. 

The announcement that a new Greek letter inter- 
fraternity, known as Sigma Delta Chi, has existed at 
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DePauw for many months will come as a surprise to 
everybody but the members themselves, who have 
quietly worked out their ritual, insignia, ceremonies 
and constitution before letting the existence of the 
fraternity become known. They have held their meet- 
ings in various places, sometim:s under very peculiar 
and interesting circumstances, in order to preserve 
secrecy. 

Sigma Delta Chi has appropriated to itself an en- 
tirely new field, that of journalism. Observing the 
success of the fraternity idea in other professional 
fields, such as law and medicine, it occurred to these 
ten men, or eleven, as their number originally was, 
that the idea was also practicable in the field of 
journalistic endeavor. It is their intention to include 
among its members only those men who expressly in- 
tend to engage in either newspaper or other literary 
work as a life profession. Membership will hereafter 
be granted only to upperclassmen who have proved 
their sincerity and ability by consistent effort in col- 
lege publications. Thus the fraternity will, in time, 
acquire an honorary character, which will operate as 
an incentive in the development of literary talent. 

Nor will its influence be limited to the college world 
alone. The fraternity expects to establish chapters 
in other colleges and universities in which daily 
papers are published. In the course of years, it is 
hoped that the roll of alumni will contain the names 
of many prominent journalists and authors. By bind- 
ing such men together in the true fraternity spirit and 
inspiring them with common ideals, a larger spirit of 
idealism will be injected into the press of our country. 
It will be seen from this also that the organization is 
not intended to displace or conflict with the existing 
press clubs. ‘The two fields are rather adjoining than 
overlapping. 

The charter members of the Alpha chapter are 
representatives of the best that is in DePauw. They 
are men of ideals, aims and ability. Their activities 
have not been confined to one line of college interest. 
All of them, however, have had experience in journal- 
istic or literary work outside of college. 

The list of members is as follows: 

LeRoy H. Millikan, Monrovia, Ind.; Phi Delta 
Theta; editor-in-chief of DePauw Daily; charter 
member of Press Club; assistant editor-in-chief of 
The Sombrero, 07-08; connected with college paper 
since freshman year; secretary of Press Club. 

Aldis Hutchens, Noblesville, Ind.; Sigma Chi; 
senior editor of DePauw Daily; charter member of 
Press Club; corresponding secretary of Indiana In- 
tercollegiate Press Association; corresponding secre- 
tary of Press Club. He has been connected with the 
college paper since freshman year. 

Edward H. Lockwood, Peru, Ind.; Phi Kappa Psi; 
correspondent for The Indianapolis Star; brother of 
George B. Lockwood, editor of The Marion Chronicle. 

Gilbert B. Clippinger, Indianapolis; Delta Kappa 
Epsilon; managing editor of the DePauw Daily ; char- 
ter member of Press Club; candidate for editor-in- 
chief of the DePauw Daily; correspondent for the 
Indianapolis News; DePauw Daily staff, ’08-09. 

Charles A. Fisher, Huntington, Ind.; Delta Kappa 


Epsilon; member of Press Club; Huntington Herald; 
DePauw Daily staff, ’07-08. 

Eugene C. Pulliam, Boulder, Colo.; Delta Kappa 
Epsilon; of DePauw Daily, ’07-08; has been con- 
nected with college paper since freshman year. 

Marion H. Hedges, Winamac, Ind.; Phi Gamma 
Delta; editor-in-chief of The Mirage; assistant 
managing editor of the DePauw Daily; charter mem- 
ber of Press Club; treasurer of Press Club. 

Ralph C. Mann, Philo, Ills.; Delta Upsilon; was 
president of Press Club previous to leaving school 
last term. 

William M. Glenn, Champaign, Ills.; Delta Tau 
Delta; charter member of Illinois State University 
Press Club; chief cartoonist of Daily Illini; art editor 
The Mirage; candidate for senior editor of the De- 
Pauw Daily. 

Laurence Sloan, Spencer, Ind.; Phi Delta Theta; 
sports editor of the DePauw Daily; member of the 
Press Club. 

Paul M. Riddick, Albion, Mich.; Phi Gamma Delta; 
charter member the Press Club; treasurer the Press 
Club; brother of Carl Riddick, state secretary, the 
Republican committee. 


HE details were hardly in such apple-pie order as 
the Daily’s story indicated. The general prin- 
ciples were quite clear, as the announcement stated. 
But the ‘‘ritual, insignia, ceremony and constitution’’ 
had been ‘‘worked out’’ only in a very tentative 
sense. As a matter of fact, the formal announcement 
of the fraternity’s existence was hastened somewhat 
in the hope that it would serve as a lash to drive the 
members of the organization to the completion of the 
tasks that were yet to be finished. 

Between the fraternity’s public appearance and the 
close of the current school year, a motto was adopted 
and fitted to the name, and, a general idea for the 
pin developed. The badge was worked out chiefly by 
Glenn, although it was not actually designed until the 
following summer. The designer was Fred K. Swi- 
gert, of Purdue University—a friend of one of the 
members of the Alpha chapter. The original plan 
was to have the badge square in shape, representative 
of the printing form. Ultimately, ideas of symbolism 
in this respect were sacrificed to aesthetics, and the 
lines of the badge were modified to their present form. 
It is interesting to note that the only new emblem 
which appeared on the pin was the quill. The scroll, 
the lamp, and the star had been for many years tried 
and true properties of American fraternity badges. 


A few feeble attempts were made to write the 
ritual. It quickly became evident that ten men meet- 
ing together could not produce a manuscript of any 
merit, so, the main plan having been laid out, the task 
was framed out in sections to different members. This 
scheme proved equally barren. During the subse- 
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quent summer vacation, a ritual was written by Sloan. 
The constitution—a conventional kind of constitution, 
reciting aim and principles in conventional manner— 
was put into manuscript form at the same time. Its 
only provisions of particular note were that active 
members should be ‘‘senior, junior or second-half 
sophomore students who have shown superior intel- 
lectual ability and proficient work in journalism, col- 
legiate or otherwise, provided they receive unanimous 
vote of a chapter’’; that honorary members might be 
chosen from professional ranks or from men actively 
in newspaper work ; and that chapters might be estab- 
lished only in schools and colleges where a college 
newspaper was published and where ‘‘attention’’ was 
given to journalistic instruction. At an early meet- 
ing the following autumn, the ritual was presented to 
the fraternity, was declared to be too extravagant, 
and was polished, adorned and toned down by Hedges. 
Thenceforth it continued unchanged until, several 
years later, the national fraternity appointed a com- 
mittee on ritual revision. 

At the close of the spring term, 1909, Millikan, 
Hutchens and Lockwood were graduated, and Pul- 
liam discontinued his college work to enter active 
journalism. 


HE story of Sigma Delta Chi’s second year is not 

inspiring. The candle flame which had been so 

enthusiastically lighted burned dim, flickered, and all 
but died out. 

By early autumn of 1909, organization of the fra- 
ternity as a local secret society was completed. To all 
intents and purposes, Sigma Delta Chi was ready to 
grow. But the best laid plans of mice and men—— 

To begin with, the chapter encountered a reflux in 
journalistic interest at DePauw. The enthusiasm 
which had accompanied the establishment of the De- 
Pauw Daily had, temporarily at least, burned itself 
out—partly because a number of the men most inter- 
ested in journalism had left school; partly because the 
ebb tide always follows the flood tide. 

And the brotherhood idea, too, was subjected to se- 
vere test. Alpha chapter soon found itself involved 
in internal quarrels which continued more or less 
unabated throughout the second year of the fra- 
ternity’s history, and were almost altogether responsi- 
ble for the sluggish, do-nothing policy which char- 
acterized Alpha chapter during the year. Internally 
it was an eventless year. But externally things moved 
rapidly. 

A few weeks before Christmas, 1909, came word 
from a group of men at the University of Kansas who 
had heard of Sigma Delta Chi that they wished to 
learn more about it. It had been the idea of the 


founders of Sigma Delta Chi to make it a national 
organization, but prior to the time when the secretary 
of Alpha heard from Kansas, no attempt whatsoever 
had been made either to interest men in other schools 
or to establish other chapters. 

To Kansas, Alpha chapter could make but one 
reply: 

We are a young organization, hardly past the 
formative stage, but with high ideals and with a pos- 
sible future. If you wish to join with us in the plan 
to extend this fraternity through the larger colleges 
of America; if you wish to share with us the burdens 
of early failure and the exhilaration of later success; 
if you like our idea, and wish to come in this thing 
and help make it go—then you are more than welcome. 


So Kansas came. 


N February 22, 1910, Beta chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi was established in Lawrence. The installation 
was made entirely by mail, the ritual and constitution 
being transcribed and shipped out in manuscript form 
to the new chapter. No charters had been printed up 
to that time. This was done later in the year. Both 
the design and the wording of the first charter form 
were the work of Glenn. 

Prior to the actual establishment of the Beta chap- 
ter, a query from Michigan had reached Alpha. Lee 
A. White and others at Michigan had had ideas of 
their own about a national journalistic fraternity; 
but what they learned of the DePauw organization 
seemed to suit their needs. On March 18 Gamma 
chapter was established at Ann Arbor by the same 
rough and ready method as that by which Beta had 
been installed. 

Alpha chapter would make a vain boast if she as- 
sumed for herself more than meagre credit in the 
establishment of the new chapters. They came of 
their own initiative. Alpha had glory thrust upon 
her. As later events proved, the establishment of 
these two chapters at precisely the time they were 
placed was probably the most fortunate event in the 
fraternity’s history. But within sixty days after 
they had been placed, the move was gravely ques- 
tioned, both by the members of Alpha and by Beta 
and Gamma, it seems. 


EYOND doubt, in her eagerness to grow, Alpha 

rushed to expansion before she was ready to do 
so. When Beta and Gamma were installed, Alpha 
chapter was not only entirely incapable of governing 
her sister chapters, but she was equally unable to 
govern herself. When the two new chapters were 
planted, and even prior to this time, there was a vague 
idea among the officers of Alpha that until national 
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conventions should be held, the parent chapter would 
constitute the governing power, the officers of that 
chapter functioning as the officers of the fraternity. 
This plan worked itself out later into a more or less 
desirable form of provisional despotism, but in the 


early stages the machinery creaked and groaned woe- 
fully. 


i iene fact that the parent chapter was itself split by 
strife, and was unable to take care of itself or its 
two new sisters, led to the adoption, in the spring of 
1910, of a policy of stubborn procrastination which 
irritated both Beta and Gamma and which resulted 
in April—a month after installation—in Gamma’s 
threat to withdraw from the fraternity if more active 
measures of organization and expansion were not 
adopted. 

Somehow, the second year came to a close, though, 
with Alpha still in existence, and with Beta and 
Gamma still on the chapter roll. A petition from 
The Writers’ Club at the University of Denver, com- 
posed of seven men, had been received but not acted 
on. 

During the year, the first initiation ceremony had 
been held by Alpha chapter; four new members were 
taken in. By graduation at the end of the year, 
Alpha lost four more of its charter members—Hedges, 
Riddick, Clippinger and Fisher—leaving only two of 
the original group to carry on. 

With the beginning of the fraternity’s third year, 
1910-11, a new and pleasanter phase of its history 
opens. It promptly became evident that the dissen- 
tion which had come so near wrecking the fraternity 
had disappeared. An organization, capable of per- 
forming on a national scale, had grown out of the 
mistakes and the chaos of the preceding year. A de- 
votion to the purposes of the fraternity, and a zeal 
for its interest and its progress, had slowly been 
crystallized at DePauw. The fraternity was now not 
only ready to move forward, but capable of moving 
forward. And that is precisely what it did. 


NE of the first acts—November 25, 1910—was to 

approve the Denver petition, after an extended 

correspondence. Soon after the chapter installed 
itself. 

During Christmas vacation, Courtlant Feuquey 
made a trip from Charlottesville, Virginia, to Green- 
castle to learn what he could of Sigma Delta Chi. Im- 
mediately following his return to the University of 
Virginia, a petition to Sigma Delta Chi was presented. 
Perhaps because the members of Alpha realized that 
establishment of a fifth chapter would lead to official 
recognition of Sigma Delta Chi as a national fra- 


ternity (Baird’s Fraternity Manual refuses to recog- 
nize any Greek letter society as national until it has 
five units) approval was hurried through, and instal- 
lation took place early in the new year. 

In the establishment of the Virginia chapter, Sigma 
Delta Chi had overstepped for a second time one of its 
few expansion rules—namely, to avoid placing new 
chapters in schools where daily college papers were 
not in operation. At the time, however, it was urged 
both by Alpha and by other chapters that Virginia 
would prove a ‘‘gateway to the East.’’ It proved a 
gateway to nothing whatsoever, and from the moment 
that Feuquey left Greencastle it was a continual 
source of annoyance to every national officer. Epsilon 
chapter added an honorable name to the fraternity’s 
roll, but never any more than that. 


During the autumn of 1910, Alpha chapter secre- 
tary had been in communication with the Pi Pi Pi 
Club of the University of Washington, which, through 
the efforts of both Gamma and Delta, had become in- 
terested in Sigma Delta Chi. This correspondence 
ceased suddenly, and the inference at Alpha, after 
several subsequent letters had provoked no reply, was 
that some insurmountable obstacle had arisen be- 
tween Washington and Sigma Delta Chi. 


UT in the latter part of February, 1911, as a bomb 
out of a clear sky, another letter appeared in 
Greencastle from the men on the Western coast. It 
was signed by Sol H. Lewis, later a national president, 
and demands a place in the history of the fraternity: 


‘*We have not communicated with you for some 
time,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘but we have been very busy 
out here. Last week our club gave a play before the 
student body, and we made a great financial success 
of it. Therefore, you will find enclosed herewith a 
draft for twenty-five dollars, for which please send us 
at once a charter of Sigma Delta Chi.’’ 


One might have ordered a box of soap or a new 
stone bench for the campus with the same abandon. 
The Zeta chapter, composed of eight journalistic un- 
dergraduates, was established at Washington soon 
after, just the same, and through the early years was 
a stronghold of the fraternity. 

With the granting of a charter to the Scribes’ Club 
of Purdue University, a six-man society of which 
Robert C. Lowry; a prominent figure in later years, 
was one, a new phase in the technique of chapter in- 
stallation began. Prior to this time every chapter 
had been established by mail, and the system had 
proven inefficient, confusing and generally dissatis- 
factory. Washington was the last chapter established 
‘*direect by mail.’’ Purdue was installed regularly by 
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a delegation from DePauw, headed by Laurence 
Sloan. 

Meanwhile the name of another future president, 
Roger Steffen, came up in a petition from Ohio State 
University’s Press Club. This organization, a year 
old (as was journalistic instruction at Ohio State), 
became interested in Sigma Delta Chi through corre- 
spondence with Sloan, submitted a petition in the 
Spring of 1911, received a favorable vote in May and 
was installed in June. Again Sloan was installing 
officer. 


IGMA Delta Chi, with eight chapters, opened the 
school year of 1911-1912 with a vague feeling that 
nobody knew just where the fraternity stood, and that 
something should be done about it. The few far- 
seeing spirits, Sloan the out-standing man among 
them, were blindly stretching out for some means of 
unifying and strengthening an organization, defin- 
ing its purpose and crystallizing its energy into results. 
Three months earlier, when Sloan had installed the 
youngest chapter—that at Ohio State—he had ex- 
pressed the feeling in response to a question from the 
petitioners: ‘‘What do we stand for, anyway? Are 
we going to stress the honorary or the professional 
ideal?’’ 

And Sloan, president of Alpha chapter, had to tell 
them the fraternity didn’t know. 

‘‘We are trying to harmonize both,’’ he replied. 
‘‘Naturally many of our members will drift away 
from the profession in time. Anyway, we haven’t a 
definite status; no definite pronouncement has ever 
been made on the subject, and none can be made un- 
til a national convention be called.’’ 

When fall of 1911 came, the fraternity list grew to 
nine with the addition of Wisconsin chapter, installed 
by Sloan on November 3. This chapter was purely 
honorary in nature, as its vigorous activity showed a 
year later. Four months later a tenth chapter was 
installed—the University of Iowa. 


HE establishment of the Lambda chapter in the 
University of Illinois, which took place in early 
April, 1912, was the first installation that can be said 
to have been made correctly. A team from Alpha, 
which took with it Alpha’s initiation properties (at 
the time more complete than those of any other chap- 
ter in the fraternity) installed Lambda chapter. The 
ceremony, rendered as it was for the first time in an 
impressive, dignified manner, proved thoroughly ef- 
fective. 
During 1912, too, the first efforts at a publication 
had been made. Alpha, acting as a clearing house, 
invited other chapters to send in a monthly letter, 


manifold so that each chapter might have a copy, and 
the plan was to send a complete set of these letters 
out to every chapter on the first of each month. The 
plan failed eventually ; but it was here, just the same, 
that Tae Qui had its beginning. 

In late March of this year, Alpha chapter saw its 
last enemy at DePauw vanish. The local Press Club, 
which was a part of the state organization of college 
press clubs, had existed in Greencastle for six years. 
Instead of passing away when Sigma Delta Chi was 
organized, it limped along beside it. This was awk- 
ward, and it finally grew absurd. Toward the end of 
March the Press Club was absorbed by Alpha chapter 
—a strategic method of solving a vexing problem. 

During this year, 1911-1912, thoughts of Alpha 
and the other chapters were turning toward the need 
for a national convention. The younger chapters were 
tiring of the provisional government exercised by the 
DePauw chapter; though there was little that was 
objectionable in this government; chapters felt that 
changes in methods, principles and aims might well be 
made, and that growth and prosperity could be as- 
sured only by development of a strong centralized 
authority. 


LOAN and the other DePauw members were not op- 
posed to this feeling. Rather, they fostered it. 
Just after Sloan had installed the Wisconsin chapter 
he sent off a letter to all chapters urging serious con- 
sideration of the convention idea. ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi 
has shown, in its individual chapters, excellent organi- 
zation and great activity,’’ Sloan said. ‘‘ Moreover, 
the fraternity is getting the kind of backing it needs. 
Heads of collegiate journalistic departments are say- 
ing that such a fraternity as ours will fill a long-felt 
want, and that Sigma Delta Chi is sure of the indis- 
pensable faculty support. 

‘*But if we’re to live up to the promises we’ve 
made, the convention is vital. We can’t arrive at the 
essential close relationship otherwise. We must all 
give thought to the convention idea.’’ 

From this time plans for the convention went for- 
ward rapidly. Just two months later—January 20, 
1912—Sloan wrote a second circular letter, in which 
he issued a formal call for the first national conven- 
tion. He repeated the arguments he’d presented be- 
fore, asked united support and enclosed a lengthy 
plan for the proposed meeting. 

Naturally, DePauw wanted the first convention held 
in Greencastle. The fact that the city was centrally 
located, and would lend itself readily to the all-im- 
portant financial scheme Sloan proposed—pooling and 
equal division of railroad expenses—was a final argu- 
ment as to location of the assembly. The DePauw 
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chapter was to work out a convention program, but all 
chapters were asked to prepare plans covering the fol- 
lowing problems: 

A fraternity publication, 

A new system of fraternity government, 

A definite expansion policy, 

Ritual changes and constitutional amendments. 

The rather vague suggestions were enthusiastically 
received. Chapters responded at once, and promised 
not only to send delegates but to try to persuade 
alumni members to attend. On January 20, when the 
first call went out, there were only nine chapters in 


the fraternity; but before April 26, which was the 
date finally chosen for the assembly of the convention, 
Iowa and Illinois had been added. A! but two of 
the eleven—Washington and Virginia, thought to be 
too distant—were to be represented by delegates; 
these two agreed to representation by proxy. 

Enthusiasm seemed to grow as the date neared. A 
detailed program was worked out, arrangements for 
housing delegates in fraternity houses were made, and 
plans for entertainment formed. 

And on April 26 the first convention was called to 
order. 


: 
Ax 


The First Convention 


IJHEN Sloan and his chapter took the steps 
} that brought delegates from ten chapters 
to Greencastle on April 26, 1912, for the 
= first national convention, they were sign- 
ing their own death warrants as paternal autocrats 
of Sigma Delta Chi. Paternal autocrats Alpha’s 
members had been, ever since the organization had 
taken to calling itself national, for the very good rea- 
son that somebody had to be. There were neither 
national laws save those Alpha enacted, nor national 
officers save those she furnished. 

Paternal autoeracy had not always gone smoothly, 
it should be remembered. Michigan chapter, the third 
branch of the fraternity, had more than once kicked 
against the traces of Alpha’s control, and Alpha men 
had a deep suspicion that the big delegation from 
Michigan came to the convention with the thorough 
intention of kicking over them entirely. The numbers 
of the Michigan delegation alone were a menace, and 
in the first passage at arms on the convention floor 
some of the other delegates were convinced that Michi- 
gan had come to dictate to the fraternity or disrupt it. 
It was not until the convention was over, and de- 
partures were in progress, that Sloan and others of 
Alpha frankly confessed in what light Michigan had 
been received. 


EVERTHELESS, with 18 official delegates, and 
the rest of the DePauw chapter, in addition to 
Sloan, Eldie Troxell and Ewing Emison, DePauw 
delegates, the convention opened amicably and aus- 
piciously. Washington, the most distant arm of the 
fraternity, was represented by a proxy held by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Piercy, then head of the department of 
journalism at Indiana University, but a faculty mem- 
ber at Washington the year before. Virginia, later 
the reprobate chapter of the fraternity, was not 
represented. 
After registration at the Phi Delta Theta House, in 
a room decorated with black and white streamers, a 
Sigma Delta Chi banner and dozens of city and college 
newspapers, the delegates were entertained at lun- 
cheon. Then to the student council room in East Col- 
lege, also bepennanted and beribboned, for the first 
business session. Lucien Tennant, DePauw member, 
was made temporary chairman; Lee A. White, Michi- 
gan alumni member, later to become one of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s outstanding leaders, was temporary secre- 
tary. Prof. Francis C. Tilden, a State senator, made 
the address of welcome. 
The session was brief; but it was long enough to 


make obvious the fact that the two days and the three 
business sessions would give seant time for the tre- 
mendous work at hand. And it gave Lee White op- 
portunity to bring up for the first time the question 
of professionalism in the fraternity—the question on 
which White stood fast and fought for nearly ten 
years, and on which he finally won a victory that 
strengthened the fraternity in purpose 100 per cent. 

On this occasion White urged that the word ‘‘pro- 
fessional’’ be substituted for ‘‘honorary’’ in the con- 
stitution, so as to establish definitely the status of the 
fraternity. The delegates spent most of the session 
arguing this point ; and at last it was decided to leave 
it to the constitution committee. The committee was 
also instructed to make the constitution non-secret, to 
decide on the status of a man once a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi who later should give up journalism, and 
on possible expulsion in other cases. 


HE fact that an entire session was oecupied with 
argument over so few points alarmed Tennant, 
Sloan, and other leaders. They could never complete 
the business of the convention, they saw, at such a rate. 
So the program was ruthlessly cut. Committees on 
constitution, ritual, national government, publication, 
convention and expansion were appointed and di- 
rected to meet and report. Business meetings were 
increased in length. Members of Alpha chapter were 
enlisted to aid in the work, and those who came from 
Purdue and Michigan without delegates’ credentials 
were placed on an equal footing with delegates in dis- 
cussion of policy and legislation. 

After adjournment of the brief session at 3 o’clock, 
committees went into sessions of their own. The eve- 
ning brought a smoker at the Delta Tau Delta House 
with toasts by Sloan, Professor N. W. Barnes and 
others, an utter disappearance of the dissension which 
had threatened earlier in the day and the issuance of 
a convention extra of the DePauw Daily. The extra, 


in addition to stories and ‘‘convention notes’’ on per- 
sonalities and idiosyncrasies of delegates, contained an 
editorial in which the purposes of Sigma Delta Chi 
were outlined and its promise of future g eatness de- 
elared. Committee work, broken off for \ 1e smoker, 
continued afterward into the small hours of the 
morning. 

The sessions the next day were monumental in 
achievement. Devoted chiefly to the reports of the 
committees on constitution and ritual, they sped 
through detail work at a rate that, it seemed, would 
clear any calendar. But it wasn’t fast enough. The 
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. second convention was awarded to Wisconsin after 
Iowa had asked for it and Michigan had presented a 
standing invitation. It was decided to issue THE 
Qui, the fraternity publication, six times a year, to 
limit the cost of each edition to $20 and to assess each 
member of the fraternity $1 a year for it. The ques- 
tion of professionalism kept bounding up, bringing 
with it the problem of the status of advertising men. 
Walter K. Towers, Michigan’s official delegate, was 
loud in his championing of advertising men as 
journalists in the Sigma Delta Chi sense. Later, 
after a career in journalism, Towvrs became an adver- 
tising man, and Sigma Delta Chi expressly denied his 
contention ! 


T was decided that if a negative vote were cast against 
a petitioner for a charter the petition should 
be laid on the table for 30 days, then reconsidered. 
The secretary was empowered to make a five-year con- 
tract for badges, to investigate incorporation and to 
copyright the design of the badge. Each chapter was 
assessed $20 for fare and Pullman expenses of con- 
vention delegates, after a bitter argument over the 
justice of paying Pullman. And the delegates enthu- 
siastically extended votes of thanks to everybody—to 
Professor Barnes, long a friend of Sigma Delta Chi 
and one of its first honorary members, for a luncheon 
he gave the convention, to Alpha for her hospitality, 
to Delta Tau Delta, to five sororities which enter- 
tained with open houses, to Sigma Chi for use of the 
fraternity’s fine house for the official banquet on the 
evening of the second day of the convention. Sloan 
was thanked, officially, for his ‘‘pioneer work in 
Sigma Delta Chi’’; White, Tennant and Morin, the 
latter of the DePauw chapter, for their work in con- 
vention. 


ERHAPS, next to drafting and adopting the con- 
stitution, clause by clause, the revision of the 
ritual, which was universally agreed to be overflowery 
and ‘‘too superlative,’’ was the task offering greatest 
difficulty. There were men of Alpha present who had 
helped to word it; to them there was a sentimental 
virtue in every line. These no one cared to offend. 
If the harsh things that had been said in correspond- 
ence and private conversation before the convention, 
mostly by Michigan men, had been uttered on the con- 
vention floor, there might have been some such up- 
heaval as Alpha had anticipated. But the things were 
not said. Concord ruled the discussions, and in the 
end the ritual, revised and worked over in almost 
every paragraph, but still retaining the stamp of its 
conceivers’ efforts, was adopted to the satisfaction of 
DePauw and the other chapters alike. 


The revised ritual put on paper what then were 
secrets of the fraternity—the significance of the Greek 
letters Sigma, Delta and Chi. Sigma meant 
‘*sophia,’’ and was translated ‘‘talent’’ or ‘‘genius’’; 
Delta meant ‘‘dynamis,’’ ‘‘energy’’; and Chi ‘‘chios,’’ 
‘‘truth.’’ The ritual included a brief oath of al- 
legiance for new pledges, an oath of office, and diree- 
tions for memorial services in case of death of chapter 
members, as well as a ceremonial for initiation. The 
ceremonial was, physically, much like the revision 
adopted ten years later. 

Only half an hour had been allotted to the Saturday 
afternoon session on the original program, this to in- 
elude election of officers and adoption of constitutional 
amendments. It proved entirely inadequate. Al- 
though the elections showed only one contest, and al- 
though a show of politics which charged the atmos- 
phere for a time was cleared away utterly when the 
balloting began, there remained no time for final con- 
sideration of the constitution. 


T was no surprise and no mistake that Laurence 
Sloan was made first national president of the fra- 
ternity. He had been a guiding spirit in the founding 
of Alpha three years before. He had directed the 
nationalization of the fraternity. He had kept its 
ideals high and its aims ever before the rapidly grow- 
ing organization. And he had been an outstanding 
figure in the convention, organizing, steering, smooth- 
ing over rough places, keeping the business sessions at 
top speed. No other was nominated, and the election 
was by acclamation. 

So were the elections of George K. Thompson of 
Iowa as vice-president (Thompson was not present, 
but was nominated by Delegate E. W. Vincent of 
Iowa) ; of Roger F. Steffan, Ohio State, as secretary ; 
of Robert C. Lowry, Purdue, as treasurer; of Lee A. 
White as national historian; of W. Pyke Johnson, 
Denver, alumnus, member of the executive council, 
newly created by the constitution; and of George 
Marsh of Kansas as undergraduate member. Marsh 
-and Frank Pennell of Michigan were nominated for 
Tue Quit editorship and Pennell was chosen. 

After permanent convention, publications, and ex- 
pansion committees were appointed, the session ad- 
journed in haste. The convention picture was taken, 
delegates went on what official records term ‘‘the 
single fussing expedition’’ of the assembly—the open 
houses at five of the sororities. 

In the evening came the formal banquet. There 
were speeches and a menu in which was mounted a 
print of the photograph taken of the delegates less 
than three hours before. Then, at 11 o’clock, the 
delegates determinedly turned the Sigma Chi dining 
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room into a business hall, and went after unfinished 
work. Petitioning bodies’ initiation fee was to be 
$25, it was decided, with a $4 national dues fee for 
each member. A numbering system for pins was 
adopted—one for the new president, down through 
the officers, then through the chapters in order of their 
founding and after this through new members in 
order of their registration. A new grip for the fra- 
_ ternity was devised, to supplant that which, when de- 
seribed by mail, had so confused Michigan chapter. 
A charter for the twelfth chapter was granted Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


And Gov. Chase S. Osborn, of Michigan, was named 
honorary president—his son was a member of the 


Michigan chapter, he was a newspaper man himself _ 
and he afterward showed deep appreciation of his 
recognition and a real interest in the affairs of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


There was yet a hurried executive council meeting 
to be held—Johnson and three of the four officers 
were present. Arrangements were made for supplies, 
Steffan was ordered to install the Pennsylvania chap- 
ter, and Lowry was placed under $1,000 bond. 

It was long after midnight when a raucous-voiced 
omnibus man shouted the last call for a train several 
were to take, and the votes on several issues were 
shouted from the windows of the vehicle as it rolled 
away, ending the first convention of Sigma Delta Chi. 


j 


Building An 


SIGMA Delta Chi’s first convention was the 
W certificate of graduation from swaddling 
i clothes. The fraternity, after the con- 
=— vention, lost its internal jealousies and 
gained a strong administrative organization; it lost 
many of the weaknesses of separation and found the 
strength of centralized government. Its chapters 
were still widely divergent in character and often in 
attitude. But it became, as a result of the convention, 
truly national. 

Nevertheless, visible progress of the fraternity to- 
ward its avowed goal—advancement of American 
journalism—was more slowed up than expedited dur- 
ing the year that followed. The task facing the new 
national officers was one of creating machinery. It 
would have been convenient if they could simply have 
sat at their desks and said, ‘‘Here, now! We’re 
national. They elected us national officers. Let’s do 
things in a national way!’’ Unfortunately they 
couldn’t. Their task was to build up a machine that 
would use the fuel supplied it from the chapters. 
And they found that the construction of that machine 
was a work that dwarfed everything that had gone 
before—convention, preparation for the convention, 
all the struggles of the fraternity’s three years of 
existence. 


Laurence Sloan, Roger F. Steffan and Robert C. 
Lowry the fraternity was fortunate in having three 
men who were enthusiastic and capable. Sloan’s 
name was already a byword in Sigma Delta Chi. 
Steffan, the new secretary, was untiring and hard- 
working ; Lowry, the treasurer, added optimism to his 
capacity for doing several things at once, and by 
virtue of it managed to get the fraternity through a 
year when there was discouragingly little for him to 
treasure! 

The first business of the year was installation of 
Pennsylvania chapter. Steffan went to Philadelphia 
on May 25 after considerable difficulty in arranging a 
suitable date, and six men—four of them original 
petitioners, and two who had been added when it was 
found that two others of the original group were in- 
eligible—were made charter members. 

Steffan’s report was that ‘‘the men are all inter- 
ested in the fraternity and are very anxious to see it 
develop at Pennsylvania, as they believe that an or- 
ganization such as Sigma Delta Chi will be a big fac- 
tor in increasing the standing of journalism there. 

The opportunity for the new chapter to be- 


Organization 


come a strong organization is excellent, and this chap- 
ter will stand as our bulwark in the East.’’ 

A weak bulwark it proved. Pennsylvania had at 
that time no journalistic work on its curriculum; stu- 
dent publications were the only line of journalistic 
endeavor. At no time did the Pennsylvania chapter 
become strong, or even approach the strength for 
which Steffan hoped. 


ERHAPS the most definite result of the installa- 
tion was the hole it made in the new-born treas- . 
ury. The fraternity had very little money in the bank. 
Early in the summer Lowry wrote from Lafayette, 
Ind., the home of Purdue University, that after Stef- 
fan’s expenses were paid and a few minor bills were 
cared for there was $63.12 in the fraternity account. 
How bills of $45 for new charters, $50 for stationery, 
forms and blanks, and a dozen sundries could be paid 
out of this Lowry admitted he could not figure. 

**T’m almost nutty, like yourself, over trying to de- 
vise a system that will not have to be changed right 
away,’’ he wrote Steffan. At last he got vouchers and 
other forms printed at his own expense, and offered to 
advance more money if necessary. ‘‘I don’t care 
about that,’’ he said, ‘‘as it will all come out O.K. in 
the end, I know.’’ He had adopted the accounting 
system followed by the St. Louis National League 
baseball team because of its completeness. Most of 
his summer, in Lafayette and in Austin, Tex., where 
he went to work for an Austin paper, he spent look- 
ing for ways and means to get printing done cheaply. 

Steffan was busy with somewhat similar business. 
There was the new charter to have lithographed ; cer- 
tificates of membership, known as ‘‘shingles,’’ to pre- 
pare; a fraternity seal to design and purchase; a con- 
tract for jewelry to arrange. On July 11 he signed a 
contract with R. J. F. Roehm & Co., of Detroit, for 
badges, a contract which set the pin’s price at $2 and 
gave Roehm the exclusive right to make pins, specialty 
stationery and other Sigma Delta Chi jewelry for five 
years. The price was $1.50 less than the old price, 
and $1 less than that offered by a competing bidder. 

The charter was made in Dayton, Steffan’s home 
town, by a local lithographer, and presented an im- 
posing appearance. Worked into a design at the top 
were the symbols of the fraternity—star, lamp and 
quill. The fraternity was distinctly named ‘‘honor- 
ary’’ by the wording at the top; on that score there 
was no doubt. Spaces for signatures of all the exe- 
eutive council were provided at the bottom. 
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Shingles, with the scroll lithographed in their cen- 
ters, were made at the same time. Steffan obtained 
100 charters and 400 shingles, enough of both for 
more than five years, he said, for what seems the in- 
eredibly low price of $42.50. It was arranged that 
shingles were to be issued without charge to all new 
members, but that chapters must pay for shingles 
made out for men who had already been initiated. 
The seal, for use on all official papers, shingles, char- 
ters, and so forth, was made with ‘‘The Sigma Delta 
Chi Fraternity’’ around its cireumference, ‘‘ Founded 
at DePauw University, April 17, 1909,’’ on a seroll 
within and the three symbols placed as on the pin. 


EYOND matters like these, there was little to busy 
the officers during the summer. A petition from 
the Cub Club of Kansas Agricultural College had been 
sent to chapters, and in some way it went astray. 
Steffan, Sloan and other officers, considering K. A. C. 
a desirable field for Sigma Delta Chi, because of its 
high reputation in the line of industrial journalism as 
well as its good general standing, favored the petition 
and expressed some apprehension lest the petitioners 
become angered at slow action. The straying of the 
petitions was explained to Professor Charles James 
Dillon, head of the department of industrial journal- 
ism, however, and while the executive council voted 
unanimously in favor of the body new copies of the 
petition were sent to chapters. 

Sloan was making plans to attend Columbia Uni- 
versity, and was already laying a foundation for a 
chapter there by corresponding with Director Talcott 
Williams of the Pulitzer School of Journalism. <A de- 
sire to bring the University of Missouri into the chap- 
ter roll was also evidenced. Sloan said of K. A. C. 
that ‘‘if we don’t get ’em Missouri will, and we ought 
to have both.’’ He referred to the suggested nation- 

alization of the strong Dana Press Club at Missouri. 


LETTER from Steffan to the executive council 


just as colleges were opening in the fall of 1912, 
after reporting the council’s approval of the K. A. C. 
petition and its reference to chapters for vote, defines 
the status of the fraternity excellently : 


‘*T am now working on a bunch at Missouri and 
hope to get action there eariy in September... .. 
I have prepared general letters for the members of 
the expansion committee which will soon be appointed. 
I have also prepared general letters for the chapters. 
The badge contract has been closed, and badges are 
being sent out. They are eminently satisfactory. 

‘*The most important matter that the fraternity 
will meet this year is the establishment of Tue QUILL. 
Within the mouth work will start on this, and every 
brother should aid Brother Frank Pennell, the editor. 


If the magazine is to be a success it must be universal- 
ly supported. 

‘*The treasurer and I have our work well co- 
ordinated. Brother Lowry has established an ad- 
mirable system of financial accounting. I have a 
complete card index file of all members by chapters. 
I have also a numerical list of all members. 

‘*Investigation should be made with the view of 
establishing chapters during the year at: Minnesota, 
Chieago, Cornell, Nebraska, California, Indiana and 
Missouri.’’ 


With September came some new issues. The strug- 
gle to spur active chapters into real action began. 
The problem of expansion became paramount. A 
fever to expand possessed officers of the fraternity. 
Lowry was working on the University of Texas, the 
University of Oklahoma, Vanderbilt University, Le- 
land Stanford University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Sloan was interested in Columbia, Cornell 
and the University of Buffalo—the latter on Steffan’s 
suggestion. Steffan himself was attending to Mis- 
souri, Indiana University and K. A. C. Other officers 
were looking to new fields. The feeling seemed to be 
that the fraternity needed size, needed more members, 
needed prestige of numbers. Little or no thought was 
given during the entire year to chapter achievement, 
to methods of advancing journalism or to anything 
but the mechanics of growth and organization. 


HE QUILL presented a major problem. Two 
numbers were to be issued before Christmas. 
They did not appear, and nobody had satisfactory 
word from Pennell as to where they were stranded. 
Sloan suggested to Steffan that, if Pennell could not 
handle the magazine satisfactorily, the two of them 
should take it. As in all his letters, Sloan was very 
eager to have Steffan give him something to do. But, 
as he candidly pointed out, the secretary was the real 
executive of the fraternity, and the burden was on his 
shoulders. 

Pyke Johnson, executive councilman in Denver, al- 
so wondered violently about THe QuiLL. Lowry asked 
repeatedly about it. And finally, in January, came 
word from Pennell that the December number would 
soon be off the press. 

Lack of chapter letters had been the cause of the 
magazine’s non-appearance, Pennell explained. He 
had found it utterly impossible to get responses from 
many of the chapters; others had written so vaguely 
and ineffectually that there was no ‘‘copy’’ in what 
they said. Finally, early in February, copies of the 
magazine were mailed to each chapter. 

It was a modest magazine, that Vol. I, No. 1. It 
was a 20-page booklet six inches by nine, with four 
pages of editorials, one devoted to a letter of greeting 
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from the fraternity’s honorary president, Gov. Os- 
born, and the rest given over to chapter letters. The 
cover was of giazed paper, and bore, in addition to 
its name and the name of the fraternity, a large re- 
production of the badge. 


IX spite of Pennell’s success with the first issue, and 
Pyke Johnson’s approval of it, Johnson again of- 
fered a suggestion he had made earlier that the Denver 
articles by the national officers and whatever chapter 
news comes in,’’ Pennell wrote, ‘‘and the third will 
be a solid convention number.’’ 

Pennell went on to say that laxity of chapters in 
sending letters to him made it conclusive that six 
numbers could not be issued. ‘‘Human nature kicks 
on being changed, and when you can’t reach indi- 
viduals in person to build fires under them, what can 
you do?’’ He also explained in detail that the next 
editor must be a man with fewer duties—he was 
managing editor of the Michigan Daily at the time. 
‘We may have felt when we finished down at DePauw 
last year that we were through with construction 
work, but to my notion we will have to take a fresh 
start. Certainly Tae Qui proposition will have to 
be overhauled. ”’ 


In spite of Pennell’s success with the first issue, and 
Pyke Johnson’s approval of it, Johnson again offered 
a suggestion he had made earlier that the Denver 
chapter and he could put it out successfully ‘‘should 
a change be desired.’’ Low rates for printing and 
other mechanical work could be procured, he said, en- 


gravings could be donated and costs in general re- 
duced. 

The conclusion of THe QuimLL year was more suc- 
cessful than its opening. Before the second number 
eame out Lowry sent Pennell a check for $60—the 
budget cost of three issues—and suggested to him 
that he ‘‘use more than $20 on one issue and make it 
big!’’ Two more numbers came out before the con- 
vention, and were as well received as the first. 


HIS disposed of, the national organization was 
left with but one problem beyond the omnipresent 
expansion—the national convention. Chester Wells, 
president of the Wisconsin chapter, had appointed a 
convention committee in the fall, and asked for in- 
structions from Steffan. He had not received them a 
month after Christmas, and plans were apparently in 
the air. At last, through suggestions from the con- 
vention committee and approval from Steffan and 
Sloan the dates were fixed at May 2 and 3, and it was 
agreed that a financial scheme similar to that used the 
year before—expenses to be pooled and each chapter 
to pay an equal share—should be followed. In spite 
of dark presentiments on the part of Lowry concern- 
ing the inability of the national treasury to bear offi- 
cers’ transportation expenses, his bank account had 
swollen late in April to the point where he found it 
possible to pay Steffan’s way to Madison. He himself 
was to go as official delegate for the new Texas chap- 
ter; Sloan had found a way to be present without cost 
to the fraternity. On April 20 he wired to Steffan 
advising the immediate installation of the Oklahoma 
chapter. ‘‘We need the money,’’ he said candidly. 
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Growing Pains 


(aeaeee)S Sigma Delta Chi settled into nationalism 
and became accustomed to its national ad- 
i-L ministration, Alpha chapter gracefully 

forgot its erstwhile aggressive position 
and sat back on its collective haunches to let others do 
the work. Alpha was henceforward only DePauw 
chapter, with no more voting strength than Illinois or 
Pennsylvania or Washington. Its record for the year 
was one of efficiency, but lacked totally the initiative 
and foresight that had marked its members before the 
first convention. 

From the point of view of the chapters, as from 
that of the officers, expansion was the major problem. 
They voted on six petitions during the year, and ordi- 
narily voted complacent ‘‘yeses.’’ The few excep- 
tions provided most of the trouble for the officers and 
brought about ill-feeling, in one case, which it took 
years to quiet. 

Late in September, in his first chapter letter, Stef- 
fan asked a vote on the ‘‘ very fine petition’’ presented 
during the summer by the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege Cub Club, with his own hearty endorsement as 
well as the unanimous approval of the executive coun- 
cil. He pointed out that K. A. C. offered the ‘‘finest 
school of industrial journalism’’ in the United States; 
that publications were of a high order; that Profes- 
sor Charles James Di!lon had offered to vouch person- 
ally for the continued high caliber of the club, should 
a petition be granted. And he took pains to obviate 
the objection that ‘‘of course the professional element 
is strong’’ by saying that ‘‘the nature of the local 
organization and the influence of Professor Dillon will 
easily assure that the honorary character of the fra- 
ternity will be duly appreciated.’’ 


ESPITE the eager championing of the Cub Club 
by Steffan and the other officers, however, the 
petition failed. There was only one negative vote, that 
from Wisconsin, but that one was enough. ‘‘We 
shouldn’t go into a school without liberal arts courses 
until better established,’’ Wisconsin opined. Disap- 
pointed, Steffan immediately took up the cudgel in 
favor of the petition. 

Meanwhile other petitions were coming in. There 
was a proposal to grant a charter to Sloan and two 
members of Wisconsin chapter attending Columbia, 
the new body of three men to form the nucleus for a 
Columbia chapter. Two negative votes came in on 
this proposal, one from Kansas because the chapter 
felt three men too small a nucleus and the other from 
Purdue, whose pride was hurt because ‘‘the fraternity 


should not seek universities in this manner; uni- 
versities should seek it.’’ Those two ‘‘no’’ votes were 
the end of the proposal. Sloan, who had engineered 
the scheme, himself admitted that he was glad it 
failed. 

‘*Columbia is a splendid field,’’ he wrote, ‘‘and one 
into which we must eventually go. But the faculty 
here is only lukewarm, and the best way to go about 
forming a chapter will be in the regular manner, I 
believe. ’’ 


HE Missouri charter, also considered one of the 
most desirable ones, met with no opposition in 
the voting, but considerable difficulty in the internal 
situation. Steffan had been in correspondence with 
James G. May, a senior in journalism at Missouri, and 
May was carrying the Sigma Delta Chi banner for 
all he was worth. The obstacles in his way, however, 
were two already-existent journalistic organizations. 
One was Kappa Tau Alpha, an honor society which 
elected men of high scholarship; the other was the 
Dana Press Club, made up mainly of journalism stu- 
dents. This club was organized on a social basis, and 
maintained a house. Neither society was willing to 
give up its identity for a Sigma Delta Chi charter. 
Each felt its position was justified and strong enough 
to oppose attempts to merge interests. So May can- 
nily took men from both groups—Ward A. Neff, 
Hugh J. McKay, J. C. MacArthur and W. E. Hall 
were the other four—and formed them into a peti- 
tioning body. He explained the different nature of 
the new fraternity. He urged on them the propriety 
of establishment of a chapter of the nation’s leading 
journalistic organization at the nation’s first journal- 
istic school. He interested Dean Walter Williams in 
the matter. And finally, early in December, after he 
had sent the petition out, he got word from Steffan 
that the charter had been granted. 


The five men were unable to bear the expense of 
bringing Steffan to Columbia to conduct the initiation. 
So installatian plans dragged along two months and a 
half until it was at last decided to conduct ceremonies 
by mail. May went to St. Louis and talked to George 
March, ex-executive councillor; then he returned, and 
on February 22, 1913, the rites were read. Missouri 
was the thirteenth chapter. 

The K. A. C. situation was coming to a head. Stef- 
fan had presented Wisconsin’s objections and asked 
for another vote. On this poll Michigan had joined 
Wisconsin in voting ‘‘no.’’ Steffan had informed the 
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Cub Club of the action. And two new petitions had 
come in. 

One was from the University of Texas, where 
Treasurer Lowry had sponsored an organization. No 
negative votes were cast. In February Steffan noti- 
fied members of the Thirty Club at Austin that a 
charter had been granted, and on February 20 the 
chapter was installed. Texas’s entry into Sigma 
Delta Chi was markedly easy. 


HE other was from Oregon. Every vote except 
one was favorable on this, and the one was again 
Wisconsin. Wisconsin’s objections were that the peti- 
tioning group at the University of Oregon was not 
strictly ‘‘honorary.’’ 

‘Where is the editor of the yearbook?’’ asked the 
Wisconsin chapter. ‘‘Where is the literary monthly 
editor? Why is the circulation manager of the col- 
lege newspaper included? And how does the gradu- 
ate manager get in?’’ 

Otherwise, Wisconsin admitted, the petition was at- 
tractive. Oregon had a strong journalistic curricu- 
lum, under Dean Eric W. Allen. The ten petition- 
ers, led by Franklin S. Allen, managing editor of thé 
Oregon tri-weekly, were characterized as live wire 
and had keen journalistic interests. Carl Getz, secre- 
tary of the Washington chapter, wrote to Wisconsi* 
heartily recommending the granting of a charter. But 
it was not until Wisconsin heard from Oregon itself 
that the editor of the literary magazine was a woman, 
that the editor of the year book was not a journalist, 
and that the two men to whom objection was made 
had each spent several years in editorial newspaper 
work that the objection was lifted and a favorable 
vote cast. } 

O in March the charter was officially extended to 

the group, and on April 9 Getz went to Eugene 
from Seattle and installed the chapter. From his re- 
port it is apparent that the spirit of the group was 
distinctly professional—far more so than that of the 
Wisconsin chapter, which had held up the charter— 
and that its conception of newspaper ideals was based 
on experience in newspaper work. 

By this time the K. A. C. bubble had swollen as big 
as a balloon—and broke with a hollow puff. The sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin chapter had compiled a care- 
ful list of ten reasons why Iota—the old Greek-letter 
chapter designation—did not see fit to vote favorably. 
Steffan, through his interest in the Cub Club, sent 
the list to Professor Dillon. And Professor Dillon 
promptly blew up. 

In the light of mature consideration, the ten ‘‘rea- 
sons’’ are childish and insufficient. ‘‘The K. A. C. 


journalistic course deals too much with the technique 
of printing,’’ said the list. ‘‘The college is too little 
known. Granting the K. A. C. petition will establish 
a dangerous precedent—we might have to let in every 
agricultural school in the country. Several large uni- 
versities have not yet chapters of Sigma Delta Chi.”’ 
These were the weakest of the ‘‘reasons’’; the others 
were little better. 

Professor Dillon’s reply went into detail and argued 
with considerable rancor on each of the ‘‘reasons.’’ 
Then he continued: 

**IT answered the ‘reasons’ only because the boys 
asked me to do it. Personally I should never pay any 
more attention to the matter. I should not even be 
offended. I should simply forget it. If the ‘reasons’ 
showed a commendable understanding of us or of our 
course, or of what we are trying to do, I should attach 
more importance to the rejection. But Iota—I still 
do not know what Iota is—evidently did not wish to 
be correctly informed. It gave proof of the poorest, 
cheapest prejudice. I have just written a magazine 
article dealing with this phase of college life. I dis- 
like to admit that any set of young men will be so 
narrow. Lord, what surprises they are to encounter 
hereafter. 

‘*T want you to understand—and the other gentle- 
men who were so courteous to us—that my caustic 
comments must not be taken as applied to any of you. 
I aim at the spirit that permits the control of pin- 
heads. Personally I no longer care a rap whether the 
Sigma Delta Chi ever admits us. The boys, however, 
carealot..... 


OOR proof that he did not care was Professor Dil- 

lon’s implication in his letter that he planned to 

use his influence (which was considerable) with the 

National Press Association to prevent recognition of 

Sigma Delta Chi as the official honorary journalistic 

fraternity because, as he said, ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi has 
turned down my boys.’’ 

That was the end of the Cub Club petition. Some 
years afterward a charter went to K. A.C. But that 
is later history. 

The last official act of the fraternity before the con- 
vention at Madison was the acceptance of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma petition. This, another project spon- 
sored by Lowry, appeared in February. The Ben 
Franklin Club, a year-old organization, sent the peti- 
tion. A letter explained that Oklahoma offered a 
splendid class in reportorial writing, editorial writ- 
ing, proof-reading, interviewing, feature writing, 
book reviews and dramatic criticism—all in one 
course! The vote, speedily taken, was favorable, and 
on April 28, twelve days after Steffan had notified 
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the nine members of the Club that the charter had 
been granted, Lowry installed the chapter. Addition 
of the nine men brought the fraternity roster to 399. 


There were several other near-petitions during the 
year. The Hawkeye Press Club, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, eleven men interested in journalism, had queried 
Alpha chapter. The Bumpers’ Club of the University 
of Colorado asked for information. A group at Van- 
derbilt and a group of ‘‘literary young men’’ at Ran- 
dolph-Macon University also asked for particulars. 

@ @ 

This excessive attention to expansion was accom- 
panied, as has been pointed out, by comparative in- 
action in other lines on the part of most of the chap- 
ters. Likely the interest in expansion was not the 
cause ; the underlying factor in the general quiescence 
was the fact that chapters had not yet fully found 
themselves. Constructive activity, moreover, was not 
wholly consistent with the strictly honorary interpre- 
tation put on the fraternity by some of the chapters. 
Fields in which chapters might work were unde- 
veloped and unthought of. 


HE perennial lassitude with which many chapter 
officers direct their affairs and with which secre- 
taries, in particular, correspond with national head- 
quarters was a second factor. The University of Vir- 
ginia chapter was the worst offender. In spite of re- 
peated promises, the $17 transportation fee and other 
chapter dues to have been paid at the 1912 convention 
were outstanding at Christmas of that year. The sec- 
retary wrote intermittent letters promising prompt 
payment of the dues and fee, and spoke in glowing 
terms of the chapter’s prospects. Ten dollars on ac- 
count were sent in January, with a solemn vow to com- 
plete payment when ‘‘ The Yellow Journal,’’ the chap- 
ter’s annual scandal sheet which was apparently its 
sole reason for existence, should appear in the Spring. 
But in April, after the sheet was published, the chap- 
ter made no mention of the money it owed. 


Pennsylvania chapter, too, was in bad shape. Its 
correspondence was lax. Sloan repeatedly threatened, 
in letters to Steffan, to see to its expulsion if a visit 
he planned on making to Philadelphia proved its in- 
efficiency and lack of interest. ‘‘I won’t have dead 
wood in the fraternity,’’ he exclaimed heatedly, ‘‘and 
if it can’t be enlivened we’ll have to cut it out.’’ The 
chapter blamed its failure to come up to standard on 
its hurried installment and subsiding interest the next 
fall. It was almost impossible to collect dues, the 
secretary wailed. Sloan carried the chapter’s proxy 
to the Madison convention. 


LINOIS, too, was having its difficulties. One of the 

reasons, it was officially reported, was that the 
president of the chapter was arrested for contempt of 
court following an editorial in The Daily Illini and 
was fined $10 and costs. Chapter initiative, the in- 
ference was, went into getting the man out of jail! 

At Denver and at Michigan an unexplainable ‘‘lack 
of pep’’ was matter of complaint. Both chapters 
were lax in correspondence—Denver’s because its sec- 
retary had to spend three weeks with the Glee Club 
on a trip, the secretary explained. Kansas’s energy 
was partly spent in opposing a competing organiza- 
tion, the Scoop Club, which seemed to be losing 
strength. 

Indications of real strength came from some chap- 
ters. Purdue took intense interest in all matters, 
studied them carefully and reported at length and 
with apparent judgment. The Iowa secretary re- 
ported that the ‘‘chapter is thriving.’’ Wisconsin, of 
course, was concerned with plans for the national con- 
vention, and Ohio state was kept up to a high pitch 
of interest by the presence of Steffan, national secre- 
tary. 

The Washington chapter was active and progressive. 
Frequent meetings were held, and an attempt to edu- 
cate its members along constructive journalistic lines 
was apparent. The chapter abounded in energy, 
much of which went into horse play. 
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The 1913 Convention 
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WN the first convention of the fraternity at 
y Greencastle the work had been tentative, 
temporary. The enthusiasm of the dele- 
=== gates was high, but there seemed to be a 
realization that inexperience made it necessary for 
the new organization to feel its way slowly through 
the year to come. 

The Madison convention had lost a good deal of this 
feeling. Enthusiasm among men like Steffan, Sloan, 
White, Pennell, Neff, of Missouri, Wells, F. M. 
Church, of Michigan, and Lowry, as well as among the 
score of delegates and visitors, was as strong as ever. 
But it was backed by the knowledge that the fra- 
ternity had progressed and was going to progress 


more, and by the experience which had taught the 


fraternity leaders what Sigma Delta Chi needed and 
a sureness of tread in going about getting it. 

When the final roll of delegates was made up, 
twelve of the chapters were represented by their own 
members, the other four by proxies. Lowry held 
two of these, for the two chapters whose petitions he 
had sponsored—Texas and Oklahoma. Sol Lewis, a 
recent University of Washington graduate, repre- 
sented his own chapter and the new Oregon organiza- 
tion; Pennsylvania’s proxy was held by Steffan, after 
President Sloan had delegated it to him. At 9:45 
o’clock on the merning of May 2 Sloan opened the first 
session in an auditorium in the State Library, and 
Professor W. G. Bleyer, of the University of Wis- 
consin, then a leader in journalistic education, de- 
livered the address of welcome. 


LLOWING the election of Church as convention 

secretary, the lengthy and frank report of Nation- 
al Seeretary Steffan was read. It occupied the whole 
of the morning session, and it covered the work of the 
year in detail. Steffan praised the zeal and labors of 
Sloan, Lowry, Pyke Johnson and White, and went 
on to a discussion of the mechanics of fraternity 
organization. This included development of numeri- 
cal and alphabetical-by-chapter rolls of the fraternity 
membership, which Steffan had already effected, and 
proposal for two more rolls—one geographical and the 
other in alphabetical order by name only. 

The general section of the report ended with a brief 
statement about the ‘‘rival fraternity,’’ Pi Delta 
Epsilon, and a complaint that chapters had not al- 
ways been faithful in keeping up correspondence with 
national headquarters. Then Steffan went into a 
series of chapter reports in which he characterized 
Iowa, Kansas and Illinois as extremely lax, Virginia 


and Pennsylvania as repentant and promising after a 
period of disinterest, and Washington and Wiscon- 
sin as particularly strong. He praised especially the 
work of the secretaries of these two chapters, Carl 
Getz and Hornaday. 

The afternoon session brought appointment of com- 
mittees—expansion, ritual, constitution, QumLL, inter- 
national organization, finance, status and publicity— 
a few more reports and an invitation to a smoker at 
a fraternity house. The first meeting the next morn- 
ing showed that committees had been at work. 
Lowry’s books had been audited, and showed disburse- 
ments of $557.50 and a cash balance of $105.30—a bal- 
ance that pleased Lowry mightily. 


HE expansion committee’s report, also delivered 
that morning, seemed aimed almost directly at 
the attitude Wisconsin chapter had taken on the peti- 
tions of the Cub Club and the University of Oregon. 
**The degree of development of existing instruction in 
journalism within the school should be a more im- 
portant factor in the admission of a new chapter than 
the standing of the college or university,’’ the report 
said. Personnel of the petitioning body, a vacillating 
quantity, should be considered of little weight, it was 
declared. For the same reason the quality of the col- 
lege newspaper and other publications was to be little . 
considered. 

Other business of the morning included the adop- 
tion of a ritual report; decision to have the ritual 
printed ‘‘by a commercial house in a large city where 
there is no university or chapter of Sigma Delta Chi’’; 
arrangements to have THE QuILu published only three 
times a year, financed by chapter assessment and sup- 
ported by chapter letters and special articles, two a 
year from each chapter; and adoption of a report on 
internal organization, parts of which are worth 
quoting : 

**We recommend a strict interpretation of the mem- 
bership clause as given in the constitution, with the 
interpretation of journalism as including both the 
business and editorial side of newspaper, magazine 
and publicity work,’’ it said. 

**We recommend that the national secretary keep 
in touch with the committee of the Association of 
College Journalism Professors in an effort to secure 
their endorsement of Sigma Delta Chi. We advise a 
thorough investigation of the chapters of Pi Delta 
Epsilon, and if they are found to measure up to the 
standards of Sigma Delta Chi, we recommend that an 
effort be made to absorb them.’’ 


The afternoon session heard the report of the status 
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committee, which urged on the fraternity careful 
movement lest too frequent change in ritual or con- 
stitution prevent sound judgment. Then followed 
creation of the office of National Past President, a dis- 
cussion of the Cub Club case and adoption of lengthy 
changes in the constitution. Important among these 
were: 

1. A rule making a three-fourths vote of chapters 
sufficient to grant a charter, after a petition had been 
once turned down by two negative votes and laid on 
the table for 30 days. 

2. Reduction of national fees from $4 to $3. 


HE financial committee also brought in a long re- 
port, one that was readily accepted. It proposed 

a uniform accounting system for all chapters, a nation- 
al auditor to go over chapter books and a limitation of 
‘*power to incur national debt’’ to three officers—the 
national secretary and treasurer and THE Qui editor. 

Again the K. A. C. question came up, and it was 
finally left in the hands of the executive council, 
which was given ‘‘ power to grant a charter to K. A. C. 
when satisfied that the courses in journalism there 
will be permanent.’’ 

That was the last business of the convention, except 
for the selection of Michigan as the host for the next 
convention—Kansas, Iowa, Purdue and _ Illinois 
wanted the honor—and the selection of officers. There 


was only one contest. Pyke Johnson and Sol Lewis 
were nominated for the editorship of THe QumL, and 
Johnson won. Then, in rapid succession, Chester 
Wells, of Wisconsin, was made president ; Lewis, vice- 
president; Steffan and Lowry re-elected; Neff and 
Frank Baldwin, of Iowa, made executive councillors; 
Chas. S. Osborn again chosen honorary president ; and 
Lee White made historian for a period of five years. 


One bit of business remained. Frank E. Mason, of 
Ohio state, moved that the retiring president be given 
a special fraternity key in recognition of his service. 
The convention carried the motion in a hurry. And 
then, with a vote of thanks to Church for his work as 
convention secretary, the second assembly of Sigma 
Delta Chi ended. 


ENTION should be made, however, of the excel- 
lent speaker-program the Wisconsin chapter had 
provided. Several men of national prominence had 
been obtained to address the convention, among them 
Hamlin Garland, novelist; Richard Lloyd Jones, for- 
merly of Collier’s, then a newspaper publisher in Madi- 
son; and William Byron Colver, veteran newspaper 
man who subsequently became president and general 
manager of the Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
then general manager of the Newspaper Information 
Service. 
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Another Year 


“It was not a permanent foundation; 

of its major stones were taken 
bodily out, rechiseled, and put back or thrown on the 
junk pile in later years. But it was something to lay a 
framework on, and this was what the ensuing twelve 
months were to do for the fraternity. The frame- 
work of chapter activity and ideals, together with 
some of the professional spirit which was to become 
fundamental in Sigma Delta Chi, had its first timbers 
put in place. Laurence Sloan begged Secretary Stef- 
fan to ‘‘scratch that word ‘honorary’’’ from his letter- 
heads. ‘‘We ought to be professional. There’s noth- 
ing honorary about a cub reporter.’’ 

It was not all a year of progress. There were mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, failures on the part of 
chapters to assume responsibilities and of officers to 
earry their burdens. But, when the 1914 convention 
was called, Sigma Delta Chi was a more clearly de- 
fined and far more purposeful organization than it 
had ever been before. 

The national organization suffered a severe blow at 
the start of the year in the unexpected death of 
Chester Wells, the fraternity’s president. Wells, in- 
terested, energetic and showing promise of being a 
constructive and helpful officer, planned to go to the 
University of Oklahoma to take charge of the instruc- 
tion in journalism there. On September 1, still in 
Madison, he went to Madison General Hospital for 
what was thought to be a minor operation on his 
throat. Six hours later, due to loss of blood which 
transfusions and other emergency measures were un- 
able to offset, he had died. 


ELLS’ death was greeted by Steffan, Lowry and 

others as something of a personal loss as well as 
a definite setback to the fraternity which had chosen 
him its head. His parents in Freeport, Ill, plain peo- 
ple of a little town, were frantic with grief; his col- 
lege mates mourned almost as deeply. Wells had 
been a prominent campus leader at Wisconsin before 
his death. He had held important offices, including 
the managing editorship of the Wisconsin Cardinal, 
daily student newspaper, and editorship of the Wis- 
consin Literary Magazine. He had taken a part in 
dramaties and in student government. The letters of 
condolence sent to Mr. and Mrs. Wells by the chapters 
when they were informed of his death were put to- 
gether by the parents in a memorial booklet which re- 
ceived some circulation. 


It was the Wisconsin chapter that suggested that a 
Wells Memorial be established in the shape of a key ~ 
to be given each year to the retiring president of the 
fraternity. The idea was at once taken up, and while 
Sloan protested vigorously against use of the specific 
key which had already been given him—‘‘it’s too 
much like calling a cadet in front of the battalion and 
then depriving him of his chevrons,’’ he complained— 
he and the officers approved the proposition heartily. 


HE fraternity machinery had to keep running. In 
the same letter in which Steffan informed the 
chapters of their president’s death he asked for nomi- 
nations for the presidency. Sol Lewis, then journalism 
instructor at Kansas University, became acting head 
of the fraternity. Probably because it all happened so 
near to college openings with the attendant excitement 
and the laxity of chapter secretaries, the responses to 
the requests for nominations were few. Some chap- 
ters named a man; others pointed out that the con- 
stitution seemed to provide that the vice-president 
should automatically succeed to the position ; most did 
not respond at all. 

In the end, Lewis became the fraternity’s president. 
A man of some resource and energy, his interest was 
live and his counsel wise and ready. The presidency 
was for him, however, as for Sloan a somewhat color- 
less job. 

Steffan, meanwhile, was digging into his work with 
the same determination he had shown the year before. 
He let a new contract for badges to the D. L. Auld 
Company, of Columbus—the Roehm company in De- 
troit had given up its fraternity business—and prom- 
ised ‘‘real service’’ on pin delivery ‘‘because I’m go- 
ing to tend to it myself.’’ He jogged up chapters on 
their QuILL assessment payments—$10 due November 
15 and $5 more January 1. He said work on the fra- 
ternity directory was progressing, reminded chapters 
of the intention-to-enter-journalism requirement for 
membership, and spoke of immediate ‘‘necessary ex- 
pansion,’’ with particular reference to Columbia, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Vanderbilt, Western Reserve, 
Pittsburgh, California, Stanford, Chicago and 
Indiana. 

The biggest problem on the fraternity’s hands at 
the time seemed to be publication of THe Quit. Pyke 
Johnson, an enthusiastic and energetic man given to 
bold promises and positive statements, had been made 
editor; the Denver University chapter of the fra- 
ternity was to furnish his assistants. William P. 
Green was his business manager; two other men were 
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appointed associate editors. In a summer letter to 
executive councillors Steffan announced that ‘‘THeE 
QuILL is the one big proposition for the fraternity to 
meet next year,’’ and the extensive plans outlined by 
Johnson as the year opened made it appear that it 
would be well met. 

‘*We must have a complete fraternity directory at 
once if we are to open up a national advertising 
campaign,’’ he informed Steffan in a letter demand- 
ing chapter address lists. His plan was to tap all the 
conventional collegiate advertisers—clothiers, sport- 
ing goods houses, jewelers and others—for advertise- 
ments at $15 a page. ‘‘No reason why they shouldn’t 
come through,’’ he insisted. ‘‘We’re going to give 
them a magazine on the style of the American, which 
permits the best layouts and is a radical innovation 
in fraternity literature. They'll eat it up! 

‘*We are going to get in touch with the profession 
from the start,’’ he stated in touching on his proposed 
editorial policies. ‘‘We’ll have articles by prominent 
Sigma Delta Chis on pertinent journalistic subjects. 
There will be photographs and biographies of our offi- 
cers; general news of the fraternity; live chapter 
news, many illustrations and at least a page of top- 
notch college humor. Best of all, we’re going to be 
able to get out 2,000 copies of a 24-page magazine for 
$80, because I’ve been able to make arrangements to 
have our cuts made at no cost to us.’’ 


LMOST at once things began to go wrong. Green, 
business manager, left Denver for the East and a 
good job. Cuts, Johnson found, must be paid for, at 
cost. Chapters did not respond to his demand for 
news letters. Late in the fall only five of them had 
written him, and only one—Missouri—paid its $10 as- 
sessment on time. 

‘*Steffan, you and Lee White are the only ones I 
can depend on,’’ Johnson wailed in November. ‘‘The 
other officers are no help at all. Lewis can’t even 
seem to get his own chapter to write a chapter letter. 
Every cireumstance has worked against the first issue. 
But we will get it out some way, if the fraternity will 
give us the backing it should.’’ 

So week after week of the fall went by without 
Tue Quit, which the chapters needed so badly, as a 
unifying and stimulating influence. At the same 
time other officers were having their troubles. Lowry, 
writing from Texas, where he was serving variously 
aS a war correspondent on the Mexican border and 
special writer at the state legislature for $47.50 a 
week, a ‘‘prime salary,’’ said that ‘‘Oregon and 
Washington owe $6.75 each, which I paid. I want 
to get it. If it were for five or six chapters I wouldn’t 
object to advancing it, but $13.50 is too darn much for 


two chapters!’’ Virginia still owed $6.80 on the 1912 
conven‘ion, he said. 

Lowry’s affairs were running much more smoothly, 
nevertheless, than they had previously. There was 
always money to pay the running expenses; chapters 
were becoming accustomed to the routine of caring for 
national dues and initiation fees; the bookkeeping sys- 
tem Lowry had evolved seemed satisfactory. 


TEFFAN had his worries. Late in November he 
sent a peremptory demand to chapters for action 
which, he blustered, had been so meager that year as 
to endanger the future of the fraternity. ‘‘The vital 
thing now is interest among the chapters and strong 
internal development. It’s up to each chapter. Wiil 
you do your share? 

‘*There has been a marked lack of interest on the 
part of most chapters,’’ he went on, after naming in- 
dividually those which were delinquent in QumLL 
assessments, correspondence and other matters. 
‘‘Some efforts have been made in expansion by the 
national officers. I have decided, for the present, to 
stop this work. What we need is not more chapters, 
but an awakening among the chapters we have al- 
ready. Mere size does not count. There is no bene- 
fit in the report to the next convention that we have 
numerous new chapters when that must be supple- 
mented with a statement that half a dozen old ones 
have been suspended for general lack of interest. 

‘A fraternity can not be builded from top down. 
Healthy growth must come first from the chapters if 
it is to succeed. No matter what the efforts of the 
national officers, if cooperation is lacking. The 
strength of Sigma Delta Chi lies only in the activity 
of its chapters. The salvation of the chapters lies 
only in the interest of their members.’’ 


TEFFAN’S letter brought results, in most cases. 
Chapters generally became more attentive to their 
duties in correspondence and to their financial obliga- 
tions; more important from the point of view of the 
fraternity’s future, they began casting around for 
legitimate fields of activity. Here was one of the two 
real advances of the year. More of it later. 

The other outstanding development of the fall and 
of the whole year was the event which took place at 
Madison, November 28 and 29—the American Con- 
ference of Teachers of Journalism. Sigma Delta Chi 
desired—and needed—official recognition by the con- 
ference. In fact, recognition had been the object of 
one of the committees appointed at the DePauw con- 
vention. This committee never had accomplished 
anything; the matter had been brought before a meet- 
ing of the journalism instructors at Chicago several 
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months earlier only after Steffan’s request that Pro- 
fessor H. F. Harrington, honorary member of the 
Ohio state chapter, present it. Professor Harrington 
put the case strongly at the Chicago conference, and 
the reception was cordial, for it developed that most 
of those present were members of Sigma Delta Chi. 


HE status of Pi Delta Epsilon, ‘‘rival’’ journalis- 

tic fraternity, was, however, brought up, and a 

committee was appointed to consider the question. 

Perhaps the suggestion made at that time shat the two 

fraternities ought to unite had some effect upon the 

action of the committee in dropping the matter. At 
any rate nothing was done. 


With the fall of 1913 Lewis and Steffan discussed 
the question at length, and decided that recognition 
must be won. Neither, it turned out, could visit the 
Madison conference in person. Lee White was sug- 
gested to the executive council as the man to present 
the fraternity case, and was promptly given the job. 

Armed with a brief-case full of copies of the fra- 
ternity’s petition which he had carefully copied on 
Associated Press flimsy, White went to Madison. The 
first day of the two-day convention he spent in cir- 
culating the flimsy and in becoming acquainted with 
the conferees. The crowded business program had 
been so arranged as to give him a brief ten minutes 
on the second day to present his petition formally. 
Meanwhile he had discovered, to his astonishment, 
that a decided objection to the petition had arisen be- 
cause some of the teachers believed Sigma Delta Chi 
discriminated against Jews! 

With misgivings, White made his brief request. He 
dwelt particularly on the fact that ‘‘as an honorary 
fraternity Sigma Delta Chi not only did not consider 
itself called upon to draw race lines, but in individual 
cases had welcomed Jews to membership by the same 
token it welcomed Gentiles—because of commanding 
personality and high ideals for the profession.’’ He 
strengthened his case by pointing out that Sol Lewis, 
the fraternity’s national president, was himself a Jew. 


T was a relief, nevertheless, when Professor N. W. 

Barnes, of DePauw, the Sigma Delta Chi who had 
helped to make the first convention a success, pre- 
sented a motion approving the petition, and Merle 
Thorpe, Kansas University journalism director, also a 
member, and the Rev. Fr. J. E. Copus, of Marquette 
University, seconded it. It was adopted unanimously. 
Its text: 


** Resolved, that the American Conference of Teach- 
ers of Journalism extend its sympathy, cooperation 
and hearty endorsement to Sigma Delta Chi.’’ 


Recognition by the conference was an honor to the 
fraternity and an impetus. It added official sanction 
to the struggles of undergraduate journalists to carry 
their burden in raising and maintaining high journal- 
istic ideals; and that sanction, coming when fraternity 
strength seemed at ebb tide, meant much in building 
up chapter as well as national morale. Then, too, it 
meant that in most of the colleges and universities 
with chapters there was a faculty man morally obliged 
by the conference’s action to take an interest in Sigma 
Delta Chi affairs. 


Whether or not the action of the conference was 
wholly responsible, the new year—1914—brought new 
life to the fraternity. Chapter correspondence be- 
came less sporadic; national dues and QUILL assess- 
ments—even the $13.50 from Oregon and Washington 
which had so worried Lowry—were for the most part 
paid up. More important, THe Qumt at last was is- 
sued—put out by Green, the business manager who 
had gone East for a job and returned a few months 
later, as much as by Johnson. It was by no means 
the pretentious magazine Johnson had planned; but 
it had journalistic news, and large pictures of all the 
officers, and several excellent features along the lines 
of those usually found in the large professional maga- 
zines, and it served to put an end to the dozens of 
queries Steffan was getting—‘‘ Where is Tue QuiLL?’’ 
A directory, alphabetical and geographical, of the 502 
men recorded up to March 25, 1914, was issued as a 
supplement to THE QUILL. 


EVERAL of the chapters were evidencing indi- 
vidual initiative and energy that showed wherein 
much of the strength of Sigma Delta Chi in the next 
ten years was to lie. The Oregon chapter, one of the 
youngest, had several accomplishments to its credit—a 
first annual banquet for members of the State Press 
Association, a meeting to entertain Portland news- 
paper men, a Sigma Delta Chi edition of the Oregon 
Daily Emerald, a ‘‘ yellow sheet,’’ even a ‘‘dress suit 
initiation.’’ Another baby chapter, Oklahoma, with 
the help of H. H. Herbert, was holding biweekly meet- 
ings with newspaper men and laying plans for bring- 
ing the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Press Associa- 
tion to Norman in 1915. DePauw had difficulty in get- 
ting its business done—‘‘we’ve had three open meet- 
ings and two initiations for our first five sessions this 
year, so haven’t taken up any official matters,’’ com- 
plained the secretary—but later appointed committees 
to bring nationally known journalistic speakers to 
Greencastle, Henry Watterson and John T. McCut- 
cheon among them, and laid out a feature-selling 
schedule for the chapter to make its national dues. It 
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was a leader among the chapters in this kind of money- 
making scheme. 


THER chapters were active and live—Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas early in the year, particularly. 
The Denver chapter was swamped, so its secretary 
said, with Quit. work! F. M. Church, Michigan secre- 
tary and convention chairman, was carrying his fra- 
ternity duties in addition to a heavy schedule of ath- 
letie reporting for Michigan newspapers. His Sigma 
Delta Chi work did not suffer. He wrote of plans to 
bring Taleott Williams, an honorary member of the 
Wisconsin chapter and director of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism—the man of whom Sloan said ‘‘Sigma 
Delta Chi will enter Columbia over his dead body !’’— 
and Governor Chase Osborn, the fraternity’s honor- 
ary president, to Ann Arbor as convention headliners. 
He brought the chapter together for a series of noon- 
day luncheons—a practice later adopted by several 
other chapters. He tended his duties tirelessly and 
enthusiastically, and succeeded in registering Michi- 
gan as one of the strong chapters of the fraternity. 
There were the weak ones. Wisconsin slumped badly 
after the 1913 convention, in spite of efforts of chapter 
officers to bring it up the ladder. Alvin H. Kessler, 
who was graduated from Wisconsin in 1913 and went 
to the University of Pittsburgh as a journalism in- 
structor, laid the blame on internal dissension. ‘‘I 
think we must await the arrival of new blood in the 
local organization,’’ he said. ‘‘Some of the spring 
elections last year were bad ones, and we’ll have to 
outgrow them.’’ New officers in the spring of 1914 
put a better face on the situation. 


ASHINGTON, the year before an outstanding 

chapter, was lax in correspondence and activity. 
Illinois failed to get on its feet. With most of the 
chapters there were petty difficulties in official trans- 
actions. But the average was far higher than it had 
been a year previous. 

A definite gain for the fraternity was the with- 
drawal from its roll of the two chapters which had 
been sore spots for many months—Pennsylvania and 
Virgina. Pennsylvania voluntarily gave up its char- 
ter January 23, 1914, acceding to Sloan’s suggestion. 
‘*To drift would bring discredit on the University of 
Pennsylvania and on the fraternity,’’ declared the 
chapter president. A. J. Brewer, presideat of the 
Virginia group, wrote of his chapter’s action: 


‘*Of course we regret being compelled to take this 
step, but after a due consideration of the cireum- 
stances it was decided that it was necessary. As you 


may know, we have no school of journalism here, 
and it was found impossible to comply with that sec- 


tion of the constitution which prohibits election of 
‘goats’ who do not expect to make journalism their 
profession.’’ 


Brewer followed this letter by paying the chapter’s 
obligations—due for nearly two years. There was no 
regret among officers of the fraternity over the loss of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. Sloan had called them 
**dead wood.’’ Likely their charters would not have 
been granted had the fraternity the experience of 
later years when their petitions were presen‘ed. 
Actively seeking new chapters for the sole purpose of 
swelling the national roll never won strength, as many 
of the chapters were pointing out. 


OSS of the two brought the chapter list down to 

fourteen. Almost immediately, however, it was 
boosted to seventeen. Half-hearted negotiations had 
been in progress with Vanderbilt—one of Lowry’s 
proteges—California, Stanford, Colorado and Pitts- 
burgh. There Kessler, the Wisconsin Sigma Delta 
Chi, was waging ‘‘an interesting uphill fight’’ to de- 
velop a group of Sigma Delta Chi caliber. Kansas 
Agricultural College was out of the reckoning be- 
cause the state legislature had ruled journalistic in- 
struction out of the institution—this after the ques- 
tion of a chapter there had been referred to the favor- 
able executive council and arrangements had been 
made to send Ward Neff to Manhattan on a trip of 
investigation. 

The first of the new chapters was at Indiana Uni- 
versity. The old question of the indifference of the 
Indiana Press Club and the lack of care in preparing 
a petition again threatened to prevent granting a 
charter. The petition sent out consisted of one mimeo- 
graphed copy, spotty and hard to read. It told brief- 
ly of Indiana’s journalistic instruction and the 100 
men enrolled, of plans afoot to make possible the 
granting of a degree in journalism, and of the ‘‘ junior 
certificate’’ requirements to enter the courses. It had 
twenty-one signers, eighteen of them members of the 
Indiana Press Club. One, William O. Trapp, was 
president of the Indiana Intercollegiate Press Club; 
the others were described as ‘‘live, interested men.’’ 
There was considerable latent opposition to the peti- 
tion among the chapters—Oklahoma even wrote to 
Charles Crampton, sponsor of the petition, for addi- 
tional information. Lee White, pointing out that 
Sigma Delta Chi wanted a chapter at Indiana and 
knew the Press Club to be made up of strong men, 
favored the petition. It was expeditiously granted, 
and on February 27, 1914, notification went to 
Crampton. 

Steffan was the installing officer. After a month’s 
delay due to final examinations and a state high school 
basketball tournament, the installation took place on 
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April 3. In an excellent speech Steffan charged the 
chapter with its new journalistic responsibilities, 
spoke of the growing professionalism of the fraternity 
and appealed for ‘‘workers for the ideal of a broader 
humanity.’’ ‘The chapter started its career enthusi- 
astically. 


NOTHER petition to which there had developed 
some opposition came next—that of Ye Chroni- 
clers of the University of Nebraska. Lewis favored it, 
as he had that from Indiana. Again the petition, for- 
warded February 10 after two months’ conversations 
between Ye Chroniclers and Steffan, was granted 
readily. Nebraska had no journalism department, but 
several courses in journalism were offered by the de- 
partment of rhetoric; faculty and administrative offi- 
cers had expressed themselves as favoring establish- 
ment of a chair of journalism. Ye Chroniclers was a 
group of journalistically-inclined upperclassmen, 
several of them already decided to go into newspaper 
work. They evinced real interest in the fraternity’s 
ideals and aims, and seemed well worthy of the charter 
granted to them in March. 

When President Lewis installed the chapter on 
April 11 he found conditions better than the fra- 
ternity had anticipated. ‘‘The men are most enthusi- 
astic, and I am confident that this will be a strong 
chapter. Reed, the president, is energetic—the mov- 
ing spirit in the chapter. Chancellor Avery an- 
nounced at a Sigma Delta Chi luncheon that the next 
expansion the University will make will be in journal- 
ism—and said that having Sigma Delta Chi here will 
be a big help in taking the step.”’ 


EBRASKA was apparently the only chapter ob- 
jecting to the acceptance of a petition from Iowa 
State College. This petition had grown directly out 
of the visit of F. W. Beckman, teacher of journalism 
at the college, to the conference at Madison the pre- 
vious November. Returning to Ames, he interested a 
group of journalistic students in forming a Press Club 
which sent a petition to Sigma Delta Chi in March. 
Lee White, who had informed Beckman of the nature 
of the fraternity, was an enthusiastic backer of the 
petition. ‘‘Beckman is one of the man-sized men who 
figured in the conference and who lent his voice to 
the approval of the fraternity,’’ White wrote Steffan. 
More readily than in any previous case, an affirma- 
tive vote granting the petition was taken—even Ne- 
braska voted ‘‘aye.’’ The chapter at the University 
of Iowa was a firm friend of the petitioning body—an 
unusual circumstance, in view of the frequent enmity 
or jealousy between universities and agricultural col- 
leges in the same states. On April 20 the petition was 
formally granted, and arrangements were at once 


made to send Professor Beckman to the convention at 
Ann Arbor, even though installation had not taken 
place. 

One other major event occurred in the closing Sig- 
ma Delta Chi year—the formation of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, a fraternity for advertising students, at the 
University of Missouri. Sigma Delta Chi took no 
formal notice, nationally, of the new fraternity; the 
Missouri chapter, however, officially recognized it ‘‘as 
occupying a distinct field in journalism.’’ Missouri 
had at that time the only instructor in the United 
States devoting all his time to the teaching of adver- 
tising, and a number of students attended the uni- 
versity for the work in advertising alone. 

‘‘The founder of Alpha Delta Sigma told me,’’ 
wrote the secretary of the Missouri chapter to Steffan, 
‘*that his object was to provide a fraternity for men 
who will make advertising their life work. He con- 
siders Sigma Delta Chi the journalism fraternity, and 
says his organization in no way conflicts but really is 
in harmony with Sigma Delta Chi. In view of the 
proposed nationalization of Alpha Delta Sigma we 
should recognize it in some way, it seems to me.’”’ 


OL LEWIS took a different view of the situation. 
**Personally, I can’t see any field for an advertis- 
ing fraternity,’’ he declared. ‘‘Classes are few— 
limited to two at Kansas University, and I don’t see 
how more could be laid out. Few men plan to enter 
the work. I think most of the Sigma Delta Chi chap- 
ters now are taking in men going into that phase of 
newspaper work. A letter was sent to the advertising 
class here from Missouri, but I don’t think anything 
will result. I believe that, if we thought it advisable, 
we could prevent its expansion.’’ 

That was the extent of the discussion. It was a 
vital subject from the standpoint of Sigma Delta Chi, 
but unrecognized as such at that time. 

Preparations for the convention at Ann Arbor were 
going on apace. Much had been accomplished—much 
had been left undone. The establishment of an em- 
ployment agency, advocated by Laurence Sloan, was 
still a dream—as it was ten years later. White had 
his ambitions for the history ‘‘set on too wide a 
measure,’’ he said. Chapters failed dismally to re- 
spond to his request for chapter histories. Other mat- 
ters were of necessity left for other administrations. 
But, as Lowry reported, there was money in the bank 
to send himself, Lewis, Steffan, White and Johnson 
to Ann Arbor for the convention. A special conven- 
tion number of THE Quiti—second of the year—was 
put out in April. Representation of every chapter 
except one—either Washington or Oregon was to give 
its convention proxy to a man from the other chapter 
—was apparently assured. 


The Michigan Convention 


Wer crystallized ideas and principles, 
@ i definite plans for the future of the fra- 
TL il ternity and complete faith in its ability to 

* grow and prosper were brought to the 
third convention of Sigma Delta Chi, assembling at 
Ann Arbor, on May 1, 1914. 

Alumni Memorial Hall, a magnificent new build- 
ing, was the meeting place of the convention. Me- 
chanically it was very like its predecessors. There 
were the customary banquets and luncheons, the 
customary smoker, and a model initiation ceremony. 
In procedure it was more orderly and business-like 
than other conventions. The work-schedule was 
strictly followed ; and when the close of the Saturday 
afternoon session came, there was no last-minute rush, 
no extra meeting necessary to finish a dozen bits of 
business. 

The presence of a dozen men who had attended 
previous conventions—among them Sol Lewis, Roger 
Steffan, Laurence Sloan, Robert Lowry and Lee 
White—was iargely responsible for this. These men 
directed the course of the sessions, and kept it strictly 
on schedule. They obviated unnecessary argument, 
except in the one fight which developed on the con- 
vention floor. This was on the matter of secrecy, a 
question which had its first important airing at this 
time. It was not to be its last. 


HE report of the ritual committee, recommending 
‘that the motto be made public, that the signifi- 
eance of the letters Sigma Delta Chi be made public, 
and that the balance of the ritual, together with the 
grip, remain secret,’’ precipitated the fight. Lee 
White immediately moved that all provisions for 
secrecy be stricken out of the fraternity’s constitution. 
William P. Green, Quit business manager and alter- 
nate from the Denver chapter, amended the motion so 
as to retain the secret grip. In the violent debate 
which followed, amendments, substitute motions, with- 
drawals of motions and President Lewis’ gavel vied 
for supremacy, and the gavel usually lost. When 
order was finally secured a vote was called on White’s 
motion, unamended, and it lost, six yeas to eleven nays 
(every chapter was represented, and Professor F. W. 
Beckman had been given permission to vote for lowa 
State chapter after his initiation at a model ceremony 
Friday night.) Steffan at once introduced another 
motion, providing for submission of the entire secrecy 
question to a vote of all active, alumni and honorary 
members of the fraternity through Taz Qunu. This 


motion carried, and White and Lowry were appointed 
to draw up 500-word statements for THE QumLL’s next 
issue on the two sides of the question. There it rested. 

The other matter of main importance to come before 
the convention was the scheme offered by Green for 
financing THe Quu. Until that time each new 
member of the fraternity had been assessed three dol- 
lars as national initiation fee; Green proposed a five 
dollar fee, of which three dollars should go to ‘‘the 
establishment and maintenance of a permanent Qui. 
fund.’’ This would entitle each man to a five-year 
subscription ; the price after the five-year period was 
to be on a basis of two dollars for three years. Pro- 
visions for keeping the address lists accurate through 
chapter secretaries and for limitation of Quit. ex- 
penses to ‘‘THe Qui. fund as it exists during any 
one year’’ concluded the plan. 


HE convention adopted it without a change. It 
meant more money for the magazine, and, as 
Green pointed out, practically assured a better maga- 
zine. It was a wise step, for it paved the way for the 
further advances in building up a sound financial 
scheme which the next ten years were to bring. 

In spite of the troubles which Pyke Johnson had 
had in getting the magazine out, his re-election as edi- 
tor was hardly questioned. A unanimous vote con- 
tinued him in the office; and expression of apprecia- 
tion for ‘‘the untiring effort’’ he had devoted to his 
work was also given him. The dates of publication 
were set for October, January, April and late May, 
four issues each school year. 

The first articulate history of the fraternity made 
its bow at the convention. Lee White had managed to 
compile a series of chapter statements, together with 
a long introduction in which he stressed as the two 
major accomplishments of the fraternity’s five years 
of existence the first convention and the recognition. 
by the American Conference of Teachers of Journal- 
ism. There was a detailed history of Alpha chapter 
at DePauw from 1909 to 1912, written by Sloan—a 
document of great importance, and one which remains 
the sole statement of the aims, works and mistakes of 
the early years. There were other chapter histories, 
some detailed, none particularly consequential. 

The question of fraternity housing was taken up 
and tabled after brief discussion. On expansion the 
convention voted to ‘‘approve the present require- 
ments for admission of new chapters and continue the 
present expansion policy.’’ A minority report made 
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by Maurice Toulme, Michigan delegate, in connection 
with suggestions of the internal organization com- 
mittee, to the effect that ‘‘honorary’’ should be re- 
tained in the official fraternity title rather than re- 
placed by ‘‘professional,’’ was adopted after brief 
discussion ; thus went by the board another attempt 
to make the fraternity professional in name as well as 
spirit. Lee White was awarded the second Wells 
Memorial Key for his work the previous fall at Madi- 
son. And the fraternity moved to the election of 
officers. 


There was no hesitation in the election of Roger F. 
Steffan as president. Steffan’s loyalty and efficiency 
as secretary of the fraternity was recognized. Two 
new men came into the fraternity’s council—Carl 
Getz, Washington, who had done such good work for 
his chapter and the fraternity in Seattle and at Eu- 
gene and who had been an outstanding figure at the 
convention, was one. He was made vice-president. 
The other was F. M. Church, convention secretar;, 
who was chosen to succeed Steffan in the secretary- 


ship. Church’s work in preparation for the conven- 
tion and in helping to conduct its business had made 
him prominent. 


Lowry was re-elected treasurer for his third term, 
and Governor Osborn, of Michigan, was again named 
honorary president. This left as the sole business of 
the convention the selection of a 1915 meeting place— 
Sloan’s hope that the next year might go without a 
convention was thought impractical—and after a 
fight between Iowa, Illinois and Washington the Iowa 
delegation won. 


Again speakers of national prominence addressed 
the convention. One was Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, fiction writer; another was Roy N. Marshall, of 
Detroit, trade journal publisher. And a third was 
George Fitch, a friend of Professor Beckman’s. To 


-the Michigan chapter’s dismay, it learned after 


Fitch’s speech that he expected to be paid; and for 
years the chapter struggled fo fill the hole that speech 
made in its pocketbook. 


& 


After the 1914 Convention 


S|MMEDIATELY the convention was ended, 
# Steffan asked the chapters of the fra- 
é ternity for a vote on the secrecy question. 
=! Both sides of the case would be presented 
in the forthcoming Quut, he said. But, unfortunate- 
ly, Tae wasn’t forthcoming; and before the 
next issue appeared it caused national officers so much 
trouble that the secrecy question lay dormant for ex- 
actly a year. 

First intimation that there would be no QuI.t. to 
close the year came in a telegram from Johnson to 
Steffan on May 28. ‘The printing bill is two months 
overdue,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve used personal friendships 
to get printing concessions, and now I think the bills 
ought to be paid. At any rate, no Quit will issue 
until they are!’’ 


ATURALLY this brought severe criticism, likely 
much of it unjust, on Johnson and Green, to- 
gether with a host of suggestions as to new editors for 
Tue Quix. Steffan demanded ‘‘discontinuance of 
the magazine until we can find a capable manage- 
ment.’’ Green heatedly replied that he had proved 
his loyalty to the fraternity by ‘‘stretching a financial 
point’’ to go to convention, and added that he thought 
the officers of the fraternity decidedly at fault in per- 
mitting him and Johnson to go ahead with plans when 
there was no money to back them. Copy was all ready 
for the new issue, he said, and financial support was 
the only need. His position and the tone of his com- 
plaint were dignified, and silenced eriticism. 

They didn’t settle the problems, however. Soi 
Lewis, assisting Professor Merle Thorpe in teaching 
journalism at the University of California summer 
session, said he would assume the editorship of THE 
Qui ‘‘as a last resort’’ if nobody else could be found 
to do it. He wanted to make the magazine distinctly 
a thing for the fraternity, he said. ‘‘Let members of 
the organization read Editor and Publisher, Fourth 
Estate and others if they want news and ideas of the 
eraft,’’ he declared. Lewis, however, was very glad 
to accede to the suggestion from other sources that 
Carl Getz, vice-president of Sigma Delta Chi, be made 
editor. 

Getz had taken a partnership in a small country 
newspaper shop in Pomeroy, Wash., and said he be- 
lieved he could edit it himself and print it at a saving 
to the fraternity. His Pomeroy venture was not a 
success; in the fall he took a teaching position at the 
University of Montana, and, after Lee White, also a 


journalism teacher—at the University of Washington 
—had been for a time considered, Getz was made 
QuILL editor. 

With characteristic energy he proceeded to get 
a number off the press—a number that brought from 
Steffan enthusiastic approval. It contained 20 pages, 
was newsy and was filled with pithy, biting editorials. 
Norman Hapgood and his Harper’s Weekly were 
Getz’s models. Far from consuming all his time, how- 
ever, THe Quit seemed only one of Getz’s activities. 
On December 16 a group of six men petitioned for a 
charter in Sigma Delta Chi for the University of 
Montana, with the guidance of Getz. 

Meanwhile, however, a new chapter had been taken 
into the fraternity. Expansion was the subject at- 
tracting most attention; nearly every officer had one 
or two prospective chapters under his wing. Sol 
Lewis was the first to coax the embryo into life. Dur- 
ing the summer at California he had made the cus- 
tomary investigations at Stanford—Palo Alto was 
conveniently near Berkeley—and had become an en- 
thusiastic promoter of the grcap petitioning there. It 
was composed of six students and a journalism in- 
structor, and Lewis reported all the petitioners to be 
high caliber men. The petition was prepared and 
presented during the fall, just as Getz rounded into 
his Qui work, and on Christmas day Church sent a 
telegram to the group announcing that the petition 
was granted. On January 22, 1915, Edward Lock- 
wood, of the DePauw chapter, installed the group—its 
list of honoraries included Peter B. Kyne and David 
Starr Jordan—and each initiate was presented with 
a tiny wooden stein. It was at Stanford that Ham- 
mer and Coffin, a society which published the Chapar- 
ral, university comic, and later extended to other in- 
stitutions, had already been founded, and apparently 
the bibulous traditions of the one journalistic society 
were carried over to the other. 


N the heels of this chapter came the Montana 
group. Five weeks after the petition had been 
presented Getz was informed that a charter had been 
voted to the petitioners. He installed the chapter on 
February 8, and the enthusiasm with which it took up 
its new responsibilities augured well for the promises 
Getz, Professor H. L. Stone, of the department of 
journalism, and Edwin B. Craighead, president of the 
university, had made. High eligibility standards 
ruled ; of the six original petitioners one became Rome 
correspondent for a large Eastern newspaper, a sec- 
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ond went into New York daily journalism and two 
others remained in Pacifie coast newspaper work. 
Within a few months these men had organized a press 
service for state newspapers, and their correspondence 
and finances were immaculate. 

Secretary Church was finding his job no sinecure. 
Lacking the experience of Steffan, he met with con- 
stant difficulty in getting the chapters to work in the 
fall. His labors were tireless, though, and what he 
lost through inexperience he made up by countless 
hours of effort. 


ST after the holidays came the third petition of 

the year—that from Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge. Under the lash of Steffan and Church 
the chapters immediately approved the petition of 
ten undergraduate ‘‘journalists,’’ sponsored by Dr. 
Hugh M. Blain, head of the department of journalism 
and a Sigma Delta Chi enthusiast since the conference 
of journalism teachers at Madison. Dr. Blain was 
made an honorary member of the chapter on its in- 
stallation, February 15, with Walter A. Koch, of Den- 
ver, chapter officiating. 

For years this chapter was a weak spot. No records 
of the fraternity were kept. The first year of its ex- 
istence at Louisiana it held but one meeting, anu 
failed to meet its obligation. The department of 
journalism was small, with only four or five men 
‘‘really interested in newspaper work,’’ and candi- 
dates with engineering or law proclivities were fre- 
quently selected. This was another case in which 
mad desire for more chapters prevailed over sober 
judgment. Steffan urged favorable action on the 
petition partly because he considered it a splendid op- 
portunity to find favor with the American Conference 
of Teachers of Journalism ! 


was far from satisfied with the addition of only 

three new feelers to the already overweighted 
trunk. ‘‘We ought to have at least five more this 
year,’’ he declared. On February 22 came a petition 
from Kansas State Agricultural College; March 6 the 
University of Maine was heard from. At K. S. A. C. 
a Press Club (it had been the Cub’s Club on the occa- 
sion of the previous petition) of six men, under Pro- 
fessor Nelson Antrim Crawford, had been formed. 
Because of the fact that the previous petition had 
been approved by the 1913 convention and left in the 
hands of the executive council, the council was free to 
act. It did so, at once and affirmatively. K.S. A. C., 
with well established courses in industrial journalism 
and 3,000 students, was a good field for a chapter. 
Installation did not take place until May 4, 1915, with 
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Frank B. Henderson, of the friendly Kansas chapter, 
in charge. 

In the midst of the stampede for more chapters 
arose a situation which nearly cut the old Lambda, at 
Illinois, from the roll.. Late in 1914 N. C. Seiden- 
berg, a member of the chapter, had written to Miss 
Bery! Dill, of the University of Washington chapter 
of Theta Sigma Phi (women’s journalistic society), 
that in spite of the fact that very few girls were 
registered in journalism courses at the University of 
Illinois, he believed it to be a fertile field for Theta 
Sigma Phi. His explanatory sentences caused the 
trouble. 


**It won’t make any difference to you that you 
have a requirement that initiates be journalistic stu- 
dents,’’ he wrote. ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi has the same 
rule, but doesn’t stick to it closely here. The element 
of honoring college journalists is kept to the front in 
hope of encouraging them to enter the field.’’ 


NFORTUNATELY for Seidenberg and the chap- 
ter, this letter found its way to a journalistic 
debate in Seattle. Presumably a Sigma Delta Chi 
heard it read and wrote to Steffan. At any rate, he 
hurried a letter to Church, early in January, with an 
order of suspension for the Illinois chapter. 

**Of course we will get it fixed up,’’ he said, ‘‘but 
we must seare this bunch. This is a pernicious prac- 
tice that is hard to root out because the fraternity was 
once wholly honorary. I would suggest that if you 
get evidence of like nature against any other chapter 
we take prompt steps. A few drastic measures and 
publicity in THe Qui will stop the chapters from 
violating these requirements.’’ 

Decrying its ‘‘evident flagrant violation and dis- 
regard of the eligibility rule,’’ Church wrote to the 
chapter to warn it of the impending suspension. At 
once S. P. Irvin, chapter secretary, replied that 
Seidenberg had been giving personal, rather than 
chapter opinion, and asked for a short period of grace. 
He pointed out that most of the chapter’s members, 
active and alumnus, were bona fide newspaper men, 
that many campus journalists who were not seriously 
of the profession were left out of the chapter, gave 
names and statistics to corroborate his statements and 
made a generally creditable case. When the chapter 
followed up with a resolution ‘‘that we heartily ap- 
prove and endorse the sentiments set forth in article 
4, section 4, of our constitution, and that the policy of 
this chapter, both present and past, has always been 
in conformity with its principles,’’ the executive coun- 
cil was inclined to be lenient. When Seidenberg 
promised to write both Steffan and Miss Dill to ex- 
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plain the matter, it was considered settled, and the 
suspension order never went into effect. 

It was a significant incident. It meant that the 
trend toward professionalism was a definite idea in 
the minds of the fraternity’s officers, though it was 
not put into the constitution for several years. Given 
publicity in Tue Quit of April, 1915, it had a de- 
cided effect on the policy of chapters in elections—a 
very beneficial effect. 


HE question settled, expansion once again became 
paramount. Walter A. Koch, of Denver chapter, 
living in New Orleans, was trying—with little suc- 
cess—to develop a petitioning group at Tulane Uni- 
versity. ‘‘A small organization’’ at Westminster Col- 
lege, Fulton, Mo., was discouraged—about the only 
prospect of the year which was not nursed along. Phi 
Gamma Alpha, a journalistic society at the University 
of South Dakota, was petitioning ; on March 7, Church 
heard from this group, the Maine group, and a third 
at the University of Chicago. Maine was welcomed 
with open arms; the petition was granted in a month, 
and Church wrote glowingly to the group at Orono 
of the ‘‘reentry of Sigma Delta Chi in the East’’ and 
the opportunity to spread Sigma Delta Chi ideals to 
other seaboard institutions. On April 23, Glenn IL 
Tucker, a member of DePauw chapter, acted as in- 
stalling officer, and he wrote after the ceremonies that 
the new chapter was made up of ten live journalists, 
oniy one a senior and all intent on newspaper or 
magazine careers. He was enthusiastic about the 
prospects of the chapter. Too enthusiastic, later de- 
velopments showed. 

Through the year Church had managed to keep in 
close touch with most chapters, and while Steffan and 
the rest were thinking only of expansion, and Lowry 
of ways and means to pay for THE QumLL, the secretary 
was directing chapter activity as best he could. Next 
to the Illinois chapter, that at Denver was the most 
troublesome. It had opened the year with only two 
men and a complaint of lack of material; Church 
countered with veiled threats of executive action if 
the chapter failed to re-establish itself. Slowly finan- 
cial affairs were straightened out—several men had 
not been registered because Will Green had been 
foreed to turn chapter funds into Quit. accounts— 
and by March the recommendation of suspension, 
hanging in the air, was definitely forgotten. 


ISCONSIN and Texas were consistently in bad 
standing with Church. Both were carried on 

the shoulders of one or two enthusiastic and able mem- 
bers, and this kind of organization never worked. The 


Wisconsin chapter sponsored a Press Club of 100 
members, hoping to ‘‘improve conditions’’ for cam- 
pus journalists at Madison; but the Club failed, and 
with it the finances of the chapter. Dues and mem- 
bersaip fees were not paid, correspondence was lax, 
interest was low until nearly the end of the year. 
Then, with new blood, both Texas and Wisconsin 
emerged from lethargy and in a few months put them- 
selves on firm footing again. 

There were other lax chapters, but none so danger- 
ously near the line as these four. The new Nebraska 
chapter was doing fairly well; the Iowa state chapter 
excellently. Indiana, Michigan and Ohio state chap- 
ters were active and live. But along with Iowa state, 
Missouri and Washington probably ranked as the 
strongest. Washington chapter had the advantage of 
Lee White and Frank Kane, head of the school of 
journalism, to direct its work. White was attempt- 
ing to act as alumni secretary, a difficult job, because 
of his distance from the Sigma Delta Chi centers of 
the Middle West. But he organized an alumni club 
in Seattle, the first of its kind, and reported that there 
was a ‘‘fine spirit for better journalism’’ in the state 
of Washington. When the Washington chapter, in 
the spring of 1915, chose 19 honorary members in one 
gulp (never before had they been able to agree on a 
single outside member of the chapter), White made 
sure of their approval by the national organization, 
then managed a drive to raise money to purchase keys 
for the 19. 


ISSOURI chapter was a thorough, thoughtful 
outfit, far-seeing and of excellent spirit. It was 

one of the leaders in the opposition which developed 
through the year to Getz’s rabid advocacy of non- 
secrecy in THe QuiLL—an opposition so strong that, 
when thoughts turned to the convention to be held at 
lowa City in 1915, many chapters were ready to in- 
struct delegates to vote for anybody but Getz for Tue 
Quit editorship. Iowa state was a strong opponent of 
Getz’s policy, along with Missouri and other chapters. 
Iowa, too, took an interest in the matter. ‘‘Getz has 
not been true to his trust,’’ declared H E. Webb, sec- 
retary of the chapter. ‘‘He was elected by the same 
chapters that voted for secrecy. He has filled each 
Quit with ‘secrecy must go’ editorials; he has not 
been able to find space for letters opposing his stand.’’ 
When, in March, officers began to think of the im- 
pending convention, the fraternity had 20 chapters 


eligible to vote, and two more almost ready, K. S.. 


A. ©. and Maine. With few exceptions the chapters 
were reliable and interested. Prospects for a record 
convention appeared good, in Church’s opinion. 
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But two obstacles appeared. One was Lowry’s 
report that there was no money available for conven- 
tion expenses of any kind. The other was the fact 
that the Iowa chapter failed to prepare to act as host 
to the gathering. 


HIS second obstacle was not at first apparent, 
Church had failed to get definite replies to his 
many letiers to Webb, but this in itself was not un- 
usual. Wisconsin chapter, before the 1913 conven- 
tion, had been dangerously lax; but the convention 
was a success. The financial problem bothered Church 
more. 

**Tt seems essential, just now, to devote our excess 
funds to THe Qum,’’ he wrote in a March chapter 
letter. ‘‘This is the medium by which the world is 
just now judging Sigma Delta Chi, and if it fails it 
will cost us prestige. We want to make THE QuILL 
permanent, and the best fraternity journal in the 
world.”’ 

He suggested that each chapter should pay pro rata 
—it amounted to $38.18—and that all officers except 
Steffan should go to the convention as chapter dele- 
gates. In this way, he hoped, the fraternity might be 
able to bear the burden. ‘‘Then, perhaps, we will 
want to go on a biennial convention basis. After all, 
there isn’t so much for us to do except routine busi- 
ness. Our ritual, constitution and principles are now 
on practically a permanent basis.’’ 

Steffan, too, was a firm adherent of the biennial 
plan. He determined, early in April, to cancel the 
convention for 1915, and his determination was 
strengthened when he learned that Lowry reported a 
$225 deficit in the treasury. Later news from Lowry 
put a more optimistic face on matters—several delin- 
quent chapters had paid dues and fees—and for a few 
days the wires between Columbus, Detroit and Iowa 
city were kept humming with telegrams, calling the 
convention off and declaring it on. Then the Iowa 
chapter backed out completely, and although Iowa 
state chapter appealed to Church to be allowed to 
stage an ‘‘emergency convention,’’ the 1915 gathering 
was crossed off the books. 


S a stibstitute for the convention Church and Stef- 
fan arranged a referendum vote on three ques- 
tions, one a technical amendment to the constitution to 
make it possible to register THe Qui. as second class 
matter, the. second the all-important secrecy question 
and the last a prohibition of dual membership in 
journalistic societies, one of which was Sigma Delta 
Chi. This measure was aimed directly at Alpha Delta 
Sigma, the slowly growing advertising fraternity. 


On May 10 the referendum ballots went to chapters, 
and two weeks later, when eighteen of the twenty-two 
chapters—all except DePauw, Washingion, Purdue 
and Louisiana—had replied, votes were counted. As 
was expected, all the old officers were re-elected ; Getz 
was to serve as vice-president and Quit editor. The 
invitation of the University of Missouri chapter to the 
fraternity for the 1916 convention, to be held in con- 
junction with the annual ‘‘ Journalism Week’’ at the 
University, was accepted in spite of the officers’ obvious 
wish to delay decision pending further developments. 
The Quit amendment and the membership limitation 
amendment were adopted. 

But the non-secrecy bill was lost, only four votes 
being cast for it. The ballots of the non-voting chap- 
ters were counted affirmative, so records showed eight 
votes in favor of non-secrecy. The vote was a sharp 
rebuke to Getz’s QuiLL campaign—perhaps a de- 
served one. At any rate, the secrecy question was 
laid away for a rest after this ballot. 

While getting out the April Qum., Getz had re- 
peatedly offered to give it up, and suggested several 
possible successors—Lee White, Walter K. Towers, of 
Michigan chapter, Laurence Sloan, Sol Lewis and An- 
drew Eldred, Washington, a Seattle newspaper man. 
But he was always persuaded to continue his work 
with it, and did so effectively. His major accomplish- 
ment of the spring was the correction of the mailing 


list—a department of THe Quit which had been al- 
lowed to run down. 


HE fraternity’s financial situation was bad. Bob 
Lowry’s report, rendered early in the summer, 
showed a total debt of $380-—$89 on a note to Steffan, 
$67 to the Washington chapter, $200 in Qui bills 
and $24 in incidentals. The inadequate financial sys- 
tem on which THe Quit. was handled was the cause, 
Lowry reported. Dues of $402 had been turned over 
to THE Quit during the year ; $700 had been spent on 
it. Here was a $300 deficit. ‘‘Tuez Quit must be 
made self-sustaining, and the credit of the fraternity 
go unimpaired,’’ Lowry said: ‘‘The business mana- 
ger of THe Quit should perhaps be made an inde- 
pendent and full-powered officer of the fraternity, not 
subject to the treasurer.’’ Just what such an ar- 
rangement would accomplish the treasurer did not 
point out. 

Two big debts of the fraternity had been reduced 
during the year. Lowry had lent $198 to the treas- 
ury, and Steffan $139 ; all of this, except $89 due Stef- 
fan, had been paid up. Denver and Texas chapters 
he complained about particularly. Texas, he said, was 
in such deplorable condition that it should be given 
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an opporiunity to reorganize, rejuvenate or surrender 
its chapter. 

With all this discouragement Steffan and Church 
turned jubilantly to the installation of two new chap- 
ters. The University of Chicago petition had gone 
through; on April 24 the Seribblers’ Club, of Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wis., had submitted a petition. Still 
eager for numbers (and charter fees), the fraternity 
accepted the petitioners in a hurry. On June 1, Stef- 
fan made a rapid trip from Columbus to Chicago, in- 
stalled both chapters on successive days, and departed 
enthusiastic about the prospects of both. ‘‘Chicago’s 


group offers much to the fraternity, and the field is 
unlimited,’’ he reported. ‘‘Practically all the men 
are now working on city papers and magazines. These 
men will form a strong nucleus for a corking alumni 
chapter . . . . At Beloit the Seribblers’ Club is 
composed of nine students and two instructors in 
journalism. The college has only 500 students, but 
there is a thorough department of journalism that 
turns out real newspaper men. The organization has 
the support of the whole college, and I think it will 
be a chapter we’ll be glad to have.’’ 
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1915-1916 


WN September President Steffan, re-elected 
jon the referendum vote, gave up his 
i Columbus position and became part own- 

=== er and editor of the Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Sun. The first result of his move was that his 
duties oceupied him ‘‘a minimum of 14 hours a day’’; 
the second that he ‘‘was forced to neglect expansion 
plans and other Sigma Delta Chi business’’; and the 
third that, on November 6, he sent a lengthy and sor- 
rowful resignation to the executive council. 

This was the first of the three important problems 
the year was to bring forth. It was the most easily 
settled. Steffan suggested that Frank E. Mason, of 
Ohio state chapter, then a member of the American 
Boy staff in Detroit, be made president to fill his place. 
Thus Church and Mason, living in the same city, 
could work in close coordination, he pointed out. He 
also said a ‘‘new expansion pamphlet’’ should be 
printed and that efforts should be made to bring at 
least five more chapters into the fraternity before the 
Missouri convention. 

“I’m too far away, and too busy, to do all this,’’ 
he concluded. ‘‘But you fellows, working there to- 
gether, could do it admirably.’’ 


— helped to solve the problem by his ‘‘flat re- 
fusal,’’ as Church wired the executive council 
members on November 8. Urgent letters went from 
Lowry, White and Church to Steffan, asking him to 
reconsider his resignation. Mason offered to assume 
the duties relating to expansion which had been on 
the president’s shoulders; Church said he could 
handle ‘‘other matters’? with Mason as expansion 
secretary. So Steffan remained the fraternity’s head, 
minus duties which had gone with the title. This 
made him an adviser and administrator rather than a 
detail man. It was several years before the fraternity 
realized that such an arrangement was the proper 
thing, and the most effective. 

Church had hardly heaved a monumental sigh of 
relief over the settlement of this question when an- 
other, not so easily handled, arose. Carl Getz wrote 
from Missoula, in November, that he was resigning as 
Quit editor, because of press of other duties and be- 
cause of the tangled financial affairs of the magazine. 

‘*Getz’s resignation seems to be final this time, 
rather than his habitual. monthly one,’’ Chureh in- 
formed Steffan. ‘‘ White seems the most likely victim 
for you to appoint, but make him promise to lay off 
secrecy or any other vigorous campaign. Lee is so 


radical and determined when he gets an idea that 
there is no stopping him.’’ 

The customary efforts were made to persuade Getz 
to reconsider. He had continued his work with the 
circulation lists during the fall, and, through a new 
system (a coupon giving each new initiate’s name, ad- 
dress, chapter, date of initiation and expiration of 
Quit subscription was attached to his initiation 
record and sent by Church to Getz) had put them in 
better shape than ever before. He had taken pre- 
liminary steps in publishing a second fraternity di- 
rectory. He had cireularized many prospective ad- 
vertisers, with almost negative results—three smail 
paid advertisements an issue. He had toned down his 
anti-secrecy agitation, after Church had reminded him 
that, although officers of the fraternity sided with 
him, chapters did not. ‘‘Seerecy was overwhelmingly 
retained on the floor of two conventions and in this 
last referendum,’’ Church said. ‘‘That is proof of 
the sentiment, isn’t it?’’ 

In spite of Church’s encouragement, however, and 
the success he had attained ‘‘in putting THe Qui on 
its feet as a real magazine,’’ Getz was determined to 
end his work as editor. 

“*T think the magazine ought to suspend,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘We have bills of $300, and Lowry says the 
cash in the treasury is $30. The $3 we get from each 
new member does not run THe QuuL. We can’t get 
advertising. I’ve tried my best, but advertisers won’t 
patronize us, because they say THe Quit belongs to a 
class of magazines that is unstable and unproductive.’’ 


TEFFAN, bemoaning the lack of new chapters with 
their welcome charter fees, suggested borrowing 
$300 at 10 per cent interest, and paying this back from 
initiates’ fees. But Lowry found he could not borrow 
—the fraternity had no credit. At last the executive 
council decided on a $10 assessment against each chap- 
ter, to be paid by January 15. Getz agreed to get out 
one more issue of THe QuiLL, then remain business 
manager, but turn over all editorial duties to White, 
in Seattle. ‘‘I don’t envy Lee at all. Running Tue 
Quit has been a hell of a job. I have been praised 
and whanged—mostly whanged; I don’t know why 
I’ve kept at it; and yet I’ve enjoyed it.’’ 

The first light in the financial darkness came when 
White borrowed $150 from a Seattle bank on his per- 
sonal note—‘‘suspension of THe QuiLit would mean 
suicide for the fraternity,’’ Steffan had said—and 
sent it to Getz to pay Quix bills in Missoula. This 
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was followed early in January by payment of the 
special assessment fee by six chapters, four of them 
weak chapters of the year before. Church was greatly 
encouraged. While the six alone paid the assessment 
before January 15, as had been requested, he excused 
laxity by the fact that Christmas vacation had inter- 
vened. ‘‘Since, by the constitution, assessments are 
barred, we can’t do anything but write urgent letters, 
anyway. But I think we’re going to get money from 
all of them.’’ 


H dpe response was not as prompt as he expected, but 
slowly it came in. By March 28 only Maine, In- 
diana and Texas had failed to pay, and soon after all 
three chapters sent their checks. An unexpected con- 
tribution from ex-Gov. Chase 8. Osborn, of Michigan, 
first national honorary president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
was a welcome gift. On March 2 the Michigan chapter 
had initiated Mr. Osborn, almost four years after he 
was pledged. He offered $50 to the fraternity, with 
a wish that it might go to help ‘‘my friend Lee’’ out 
of difficulty. Later in the month White acknowledged 
$12 in additional gifts to the fraternity from Mr. Os- 
born. That paid up all the back bills of Tae Qu, 
and left a slight margin to work on. The initiation 
fees, coming in from chapters, put the treasury on a 
sound basis again. 

By extreme economy White managed to issue a 
magazine early in April. ‘‘I believe in a good Qui, 
handsome art, fine printing, and all that,’’ he wrote 
Church, ‘‘but I believe still more in having a live 
magazine of modest proportions rather than a dead 
triumph of art. I am omitting the cover on the 
April issue, cutting the size of the magazine four 
pages and the cost $30. If we get more money, we can 
restore THe Qui later to the pristine glories that it 
developed in the cultural center of Montana.’’ 

White’s enthusiasm and accomplishments set up a 
mark for the other officers. He had continued his 
work with the Washington chapter; he had con- 
tributed personally to Quit and other funds; he was 
a conscientious member of the executive council and a 
thorough-going adviser. Chief credit for keeping Tar 
Quit. alive through the worst year of its existence 
must go to him. 


ETWEEN the confusion over Steffan’s ‘‘resigna- 

tion’’ and Tar Quit difficulties, the national 
officers had given little thought to expansion. Only 
one name was added to the chapter roll before the con- 
vention—that name was Minnesota. The Em Club at 
Minnesota, a body of 13 men, had sent in a petition 
early in the spring, and it was accepted with only one 


negative vote—that from Illinois. The Illinois vote 
angered Church. ‘‘That chapter is always causing 
trouble,’’ he exploded. ‘‘Last year it was electing in- 
eligible members. Now it’s a ‘no’ vote on a good pros- 
pect. My relations with them have been consistently 
unsatisfactory. I wish councillors would write to 
them to let them know we are watching them.’’ 

With the addition of the Minnesota chapter on 
April 29, with the expansion secretary, Mason, acting 
as installing officer, the fraternity rested briefly on ex- 
pansion. Church had had his hands full with the 
routine work of keeping chapters’ relations with his 
office in good condition. Failure of the convention to 
meet the year before had been a severe handicap, for 
chapters lacked the inspiration which delegates always 
earry back with them. There was a decided toning 
up as the convention dates, May 4, 5 and 6, ap- 
proached, however. Louisiana chapter had been ut- 
terly inactive through the year, and Prof. Hugh M. 
Blain, journalism faculty man, had found it impos- 
sible to enliven the group. A reorganization was ef- 
fected late in the year, a state press convention was 
staged and fees were paid up. Oklahoma had some- 
what the same history. This chapter failed inadvert- 
ently to keep in touch with Church, and when White 
remonstrated H. H. Herbert replied that the chapter 
was on its toes and didn’t care what the national or- 
ganization thought of it. Its record as the convention 
approached was good, however. 


HE Texas chapter also made a valiant effort to re- 
coup its lost fortunes and reputation. It was not 
wholly suecessful. The lackadaisical attitude of the 
three southern chapters brought from White the state- 
ment that ‘‘all those southern birds seem to have the 
hookworm, and I think we ought to stay away from 
them.”’ 

Of the newest chapters none was rated Al. None 
had had the advantage of a convention; and none got 
off to a full-fledged start through the year. Iowa, 
which had failed so dismally in 1915 convention ar- 
rangements, was in further difficulty through the loss 
of $150 on a magazine, ‘‘The Medicine Man,’’ which 
it had promoted. Indiana was lax and inattentive; 
Michigan was still paying bills for its 1914 convention 
speaker, George Fitch; lowa state was first in paying 
Tre Qui. assessment, but slow in answering 
Church’s letters. Denver was promising for the first 
time; Wisconsin was $400 ahead, due to a successful 
‘‘eabaret dance,’’ and so ranked higher than it had 
for several years. 

The approach of the convention brought more dis- 
cord. Getz kept writing blankly to officers with ques- 
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tions as to whether they ‘‘really thought there would 
be a convention.’” He had worked for countless 
hours for the fraternity, had lent it money. But his 
enthusiasm seemed deadened. He informed Steffan 
he would not serve as an officer again, and Steffan 
wrote to Church the opinion that Getz hoped for the 
presidency but thought he could not be elected. 

There was a question, too, as to which officers could 
attend. Getz, although he was to be in the East, said 
he could not be there. White feared he could not 
make the trip. Steffan wrote it would be an impos- 
sibility for him. That left Church and Lowry. Michi- 
gan chapter refused to make Church its delegate, and 
Lowry feared the treasury could not afford to pay the 
secretary ’s expenses. He, too, suggested that the con- 
vention might not be held. But Church and Steffan 
were adamant. 


‘The need of conventions is shown by the apathy 
chapters have shown through the year,’’ Church wrote 
Lowry. ‘‘Then, too, when I wrote to several weak 
chapters telling them to send delegates prepared to 
show cause why their charters should not be sus- 
pended, three of them came through like shots with 
fees and assessments. Louisiana has cleared up all its 
obligations and will have a delegate. Oklahoma and K. 
S. A. C. are in process of straightening themselves out. 
This last chapter has a roll of only seven, but that is 
due to poor local conditions which will be remedied 
next year.’’ 

The only problems on the books before the conven- 
tion were expansion plans and financial reconstruc- 
tion. Steffan had proposed that Lowry be made presi- 


dent, Church reelected secretary, Getz or Mason vice- 
president and that a treasurer be chosen from Wash- 
ington chapter, so as to have the man near White, 
Quit. editor. He wanted the expansion secretary- 
ship, held by Mason, made an executive position ex 
officio, and this brought a violent protest from Church. 

‘*The vice-president and the historian are figure- 
heads, anyway,’’ he said. ‘‘The historian’s office is a 
joke. The council is as large as it ean be handled 
right now, and I don’t think we ought to increase 


it. . . . Idon’t want the secretaryship again, but 
we'll let the convention decide that.’’ 


Just how much Church didn’t want the secretary- 
ship was shown in a letter he wrote to Stanford chap- 
ter, asking support for his ‘‘ probable candidacy’’ for 
president. His ‘‘two years of drudgery’’ had well 
fitted him for the position, he said. 

Reports from Dale Wilson, member of the Missouri 
chapter in charge of the convention, were encourag- 
ing. He had made tentative arrangements to have 
Josephus Daniels, secretary of the navy, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, and Chas S. Osborn as speakers. The 
annual Journalism Week was to be in progress while 
the convention was on. An estimate of $31.35 as the 
rate each chapter would pay for railroad fare was 
given the chapters. Plans were complete, from the 
badge to be given delegates as they stepped from the 
train to the final session. 

The question which troubled everybody was, ‘‘ Who 
is going to run the convention?’’ For as May 4 ap- 
proached it was still indefinite as to which officers 
could be present. 
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The Convention 


ISGIVINGS with which Secretary Church, 
i Treasurer Lowry and Editor White the 
j Treasurer Lowry and Editor White (the 
= convention at Columbia) assumed their 
duties were soon dissipated. When the roll was called 
it was found that every chapter except Texas, Maine 
and Indiana was represented. White held proxies for 
Oregon and Washington, the two most distant chap- 
ters. Nash, of Maine, drifted in two hours before the 
convention closed. 

What counted for even more than the number of 
delegates was their uniform ability. ‘‘The conven- 
tion was characterized by unusual harmony,’’ re- 
ported Church, ‘‘due largely to the high caliber of the 
delegates. They were there to do things, to learn and 
to construct, and that meant that things went swim- 
mingly.’’ 

Things went so swimmingly that there were no out- 
standing floor disputes or other high lights to mark 
the convention. The one question on which delegates 
came instructed was secrecy, and the absence of Getz, 
against whom chapter animosity was turned, took all 
the punch out of the problem. Although the officers 
privately favored abolition of secrecy in the fra- 
ternity, their sentiments were well expressed by Lee 
White: ‘‘Secrecy is bound to go, so I’m not pushing 
it. Let nature take its course.’’ 


COMMITTEE report on the question recom- 
mended that it be tabled, and the test vote 
showed that, had it been brought up, it would have 
been overwhelmingly retained. Only five chapters— 
Washington, Stanford, Denver, DePauw and Montana 
wanted to fight it. So it was dropped. 

A definite advance toward the goal of professional- 
ism was the decision to eliminate the word ‘‘honor- 
ary’’ from the print style of the fraternity. There, 
too, was a question on which officers were willing to 
‘let nature take its course.’’ A standard of strict 
professionalism was sure to come, they knew. But 
they also knew elimination of the word ‘‘honorary”’ 
was a necessary prerequisite, and they were satisfied 
to let progress come surely and naturally, if slowly. 

Before the convention met, Church said that finan- 
ces and expansion were the two paramount topics to 
be worked over. The only change in financial meth- 
ods was a decision to collect fifty cents a year from 
active members as Qui. subseriptions and to seek 
alumni subscriptions on the same basis. In addition 
$3 of the $5 national fee of each initiate was to go to 


Tue Qu, as before. The executive council was 
given power to decide how long a member should re- 
ceive THe Qui in return for the $3. 

The convention added the twenty-sixth chapter to 
the fraternity, that at Miami. President Steffan had 
organized the group of petitioners nearly a year be- 
fore, while he was living in Columbus. Miami Uni- 
versity, at Oxford, Ohio, had a reputation for turn- 
ing out newspaper men, and the petitioning group 
presented an attractive front. The petition was unan- 
imously approved, and an expansion committee of 
five men was authorized to work with the officer in 
charge of petitions. Stanford, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Maine and Nebraska chapters were to be represented 
on the committee. 


NOTHER forward-looking step, but one that had 
little real result, was the establishment of an em- 
ployment bureau, to be conducted in Detroit: by Frank 
Mason. It was to be free, and the cost of the bureau 
was to be limited to $25 a year. It was four years 
since Laurence Sloan had first talked employment 
bureau; it was to be nine years more before an ef- 
fective bureau was to be put into operation. 

A great volume of minor business was handled by 
the convention. It was decided with great solemnity 
that initiates might wear their shoes during initiation 
ceremony. Greek chapter names, which had run as 
far as Beta Beta for Beloit, were dropped (this 
history has used institutional names altogether to 
avoid misunderstanding). To raise the standard for 
honorary members a rule requiring approval of the 
national secretary after proposed names had been in 
his office thirty days was adopted. (One chapter, 
Wisconsin, had been electing honorary members 
wholesale—any writer who went through the state 
on a train was likely to be chosen.) A provision 
for nunc pro tunc membership for men who had left 
college without becoming members, but were not con- 
sidered suitable honorary material, was approved. It 
was voted that all chapters must be represented by 
active delegates at future conventions. The dual sys- 
tem of chapter secretaryship (recording and corre- 
sponding secretaryships) was abolished, and chapters 
were requested to elect seeretaries to serve at least one 
year. 

Two Wells Memorial Keys were awarded. One 
went to Roger Steffan—nominally in recognition of 
his work in expansion in 1914-1915, when seven chap- 
ters joined the fraternity; actually to thank him for 
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four hard years of service. The second, oddly enough 
when the attitude of delegates is remembered, was 
voted to Getz for his work on THE Quux. Getz un- 
doubtedly deserved the award. For three years he 
had been one of the fraternity’s most enthusiastic, en- 
ergetic and tireless workers. He had carried THE 
Qui. through five issues, more than any other man 
had done, and had continued with it in face of criti- 
cism and difficulties. He had not always accepted 
criticism with the best of grace; but it had not halted 
his interest or willingness. 


HAT left only two matters of importance. One 
was chapter discipline, and only three were in 
serious difficulty. A resolution authorizing the execu- 
tive council to suspend the delinquents. Denver, Texas 
and Indiana, was rejected because the chapters de- 
cided not to restrict the council in any way. Denver 
cleared up all financial obligations, and removed itself 
from disfavor. Lowry, who had arrived late, was em- 
powered to hold a hearing on the Texas chapter in 
Austin, and to gather evidence suggesting the best 
disposal of its case. He believed Texas would ‘‘come 
clean,’’ he said. The Indiana chapter, apparently 
the weakest in the fraternity, was to be investigated 
by a committee composed of Mason, Haywood, of Pur- 
due, and Brown, of Illinois, and the case handled 
thereafter. 


The selection of the next convention place meant a 
choice among three would-be hosts, Illinois, Kansas 
state and Nebraska. Illinois won, and it was decided 
to hold the convention there just after Christmas in 
1917. This was an approach to the biennial plan fa- 
vored by Church and Lowry, and was intended as a 
precedent if it proved successful. 


When it came to election of officers, Steffan’s slate 
went through almost in toto. Robert C. Lowry, for 
four years treasurer of the fraternity—four years 
during which there had often been nothing to treasure 
—was made president. Frank Mason became vice- 
president, and was to handle the new employment 
bureau as well as expansion. Church was re-elected 
secretary, and White, Quiu editor. The only new 
man on the council was Dwight W. Davis, of Missouri 
chapter, treasurer. There were no contests—all elec- 
tions were unanimous. 


VERY accomplishful session, the convention | 
ended on May 6 with the termination of Journal- 
ism Week. Describing it later in a chapter letter, 
Church said that ‘‘since the fraternity is now organ- 
ized on a more or less permanent basis, no vital 
changes in existing conditions or rules were made. A 
convention is now more important as a school of in- 
struction to delegates than as a legislative body.’’ 
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i, had his expansion committee at work, the 
= employment bureau under his direction 
was actually finding an occasional job for Sigma 
Delta Chis and the fraternity seemed to have taken a 
new breath of life from the convention. Church’s 
correspondence became more systematic, chapter re- 
sponses more certain. Even the financial impasse of 
the previous year became, in time, only a memory. 

There was more than the better-oiled machine as an 
indication of the growth of the fraternity. There was 
a vision of the real future of Sigma Delta Chi, a vision 
that put the final death sentence on the ‘‘honorary’’ 
phase of the fraternity’s purpose and left it wholly 
professional. It was admirably expressed by Secre- 
tary Church. 

Church and Getz had been corresponding heatedly 
- after Church had written the ex-vice-president to tell 
him of the important events of the convention. Getz 
replied that he felt as strongly as ever on the secrecy 
question, in spite of the anger of active members at 
his attitude. ‘‘This thing of having a fraternity grip, 
and a secret ritual, is boyish,’’ he expostulated. ‘‘The 
other day I was told by an important editor, a nation- 
al figure, that I represented a boys’ organization. It 
is these marks of fraternityism that are holding us 
back.’’ 


HURCH’S reply: ‘‘I am face to face with the 
situation you describe much more frequently than 
you, probably, because I am in active newspaper work. 
But I don’t think the fraternity is yet ready to drop 
secrecy. It can not be denied that secrecy is im- 
portant in many chapter organizations, and that it is 
valuable for expansion purposes. Some day, of 
course, we Wii be more important as an organization 
of active journalists—-we will have a large and in. 
fluential body of alumni—but today we are merely an 
undergraduate fraternity, and I am firmly of the 
opinion that the council should absolutely be bound by 
this circumstance. The chapters want secrecy, and 
I shall do my best to guarantee it to them until the 
situation is changed, despite my personal views. I 
agree with you on its significance, and admit that I 
didn’t know the grip of Missouri, a fact which amused 
and annoyed cerfain delegates.’’ 
Church was of the opinion that Getz, because of his 
failure to attend the convention and his militant poli- 
cies, was surely reading himself out of fraternity 


councils. But this man was still a vital factor 
in Sigma Delta Chi life. When Lee White left Seattle 
in the summer of 1916 to teach in the summer school 
at Ann Arbor, Getz went to teach journalism in the 
University of Washington summer school and handled 
the summer issue of THz Quuu. The next year, at 
Ohio State University, again as a member of the 
journalistic faculty, he played an important role. 

The Miami chapter was installed on May 20 by 
Vice-President Mason, who was enthusiastic about the 
chapter’s prospects. ‘‘They had more live newspaper 
men than had Ohio when I was initiated,’ he re- 
ported. ‘‘They’re eager to learn, and we'll not be 
sorry we’ve taken them.’’ 


ETZ, who opposed the granting of the charter and 
said it was a serious error, proved a truer proph- 
et than Mason. 

Mason and his expansion committee—Paul H. 
Dowling, of Stanford, Theodore Metcalf, of Nebraska, 
Leslie O. Tooze, of Oregon, Williard H. Campbell, of 
Oklahoma, and an unnamed man from the Maine 
chapter (later two more men were added)—were at 
work. Mason hoped to establish a chapter at Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, was considered another good pros- 
pect. Others looked on with some favor were Colo- 
rado and California. Carleton College, a small Min- 
nesota institution, and Oregon Agricultural College 
were not thought likely possibilities. 


President Lowry, acting as treasurer until the end 


of the school year, wrote that he was ‘‘rolling in 
blooming opulence.’’ The Indiana chapter sent him 
$75 as part payment of the long-due obligations which 
had threatened them with an official investigation. 
Initiation fees helped. THe Quit was all paid for, 
and even though a long-forgotten bill from: the ‘Mis- 
soulian Publishing Company came up, which Getz in- 
sisted must be met, Lowry was able to show a balance 
of $50 in the treasury when he closed his books to 
turn them over to Dean Davis. The new Quiz sub- 
seription fee, which Church insisted was illegal be- 
cause it violated second class matter regulations of 
the postoffice, was a factor in relieving the financial 
strain. Lowry devised a system of bookkeeping for 
Chureh, who was instructed to send $3 of each $5 
initiation fee to White for Taz Quix and $2 of it to 
Davis; and he made out ‘‘an unusually complete’’ set 
of instructions for his successor. 

When the 1916-1917 year opened the Texas problem 
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was the one major worry on the minds of the executive 
council. It had been left in Lowry’s hands, and ap- 
parently filled them so full that he was unable to take 
time to turn over funds of the fraternity to Davis. 
The new treasurer, working in Cleveland on the Press 
staff, did not receive any money from Lowry until 
well into October. 

Under the president’s guiding hand, the Texas 
cloud soon grew less black. Just before he left for a 
three months’ publicity jaunt into South America, 
Lowry completed a reorganization of the chapter re- 
mains. Old debts were liquidated by the 17 men who 
were allowed to retain their membership. Eighteen 
members, or men who had been pledged but not in- 
itiated, were put on the inactive list. The chapter 
was declared to be on probation under the supervision 
of two alumni living in Austin. All evidence of the 
**hookworm’’ Lee White had declared was a com- 
ponent part of every southern chapter disappeared in 
the burst of energy and enthusiasm which followed. 


EANWHILE the October QumLL, modest because 

White had practiced the most rigorous economy 
and published it for $90, came out on time. White’s 
ceaseless string of letters to chapters urging prompt 
attention to duties and seeking to inspire them to 
greater activity kept up, and likely their effect was as 
powerful as that of Tue Quit. In addition to the 
regular revenue, the magazine was supported by con- 
tributions from interested alumni—notably former 
President. Sol Lewis and Professor Edmond S. Meany, 
University of Washington honorary member, a former 
newspaper man and a historian. 

‘The major obstacle confronting THe Quit at this 
time was the united refusal of advertisers to buy 
Space in it. White appealed to chapters to patron- 
ize the one or two firms which occasionally used QuILL 
advertising. But it was apparent that as an adver- 
tising medium the magazine was of little value, and 
repeated appeals of this kind from White and Church 


could not help it. Its circulation was too limited, 


and, up to that time, its issuance too haphazard and 
uncertain. 

On December 1, while Lowry was still in South 
America—and while other officers were frantically 
writing to his younger brother, O. M. Lowry, demand- 
ing news of his return—a long-expected petition from 
the Seroll and Quill Club, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, reached Church. Treasurer Davis and ‘‘quite 
a colony’’ of Sigma Delta Chis in Cleveland were re- 
sponsible for this petition, although Mason had been 
nursing it along. It was promptly accepted by the 
chapters, with the approval of the executive council! 
and early in January plans were being made for in- 


stallation of the twenty-seventh chapter. When the 
ceremonies took place, on February 17, Purdue, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Washington and Ohio chapters were 
represented by alumni of the fraternity, and Ohio and 
Miami by active men. The chapter was greeted with 
laudatory speeches by Mason and Davis, and with a 
foreeful expression of his views on expansion by Carl 
Getz. 


S always, the officers of the fraternity were enthu- 
siastic, and considered the newest chapter one of 
the brightest prospects. First reports on its activities 
seemed to bear out official hopes. It planned monthly 
dinners with professional speeches: it arranged with 
the English department for credit in English for men 
who worked on the Cleveland Press; it helped to push 
the movement which resulted in the establishment of 
journalistic instruction at Reserve. 

Before the chapter was installed, however, a new 
petition had come in—one from the Journalists’ Club, 
of Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., the famous ‘‘Siwash’’ 
of George Fitch. Fitch, along with S. S. McClure, 
magazine publisher, and Eugene Field, was a journal- 
istic alumnus of Knox to whom the Journalists’ Club 
‘pointed with pride.’’ Membership of the club was 
limited to two faculty members (one an active news- 
paper man and journalistic instructor) and five stu- 
dents. 


HE petition reached Church’s office on February 

1, and its acceptance was assured inside of four 
weeks. The nearby Illinois chapter refused a positive 
endorsement of the petition because of lack of knowl- 


edge of the petitioning body’s journalistic accomplish- 


ment. It voted favorably, nevertheless, and by March 
1 another name was added to the roll—the twenty- 
eighth. 

Again Frank Mason was the installing officer. The 
date was March 24, the place the office of the ‘‘ Knox 
student.’’ TT. Hawley Tapping, city editor of the 
Peoria, Ill., Gazette, a Michigan alumnus who had 
attended both 1914 and 1916 conventions, assisted 
Mason. Neither was as strongly impressed with the 
virtues of the new chapter as had been Mason at Re- 
serve. Its activities were limited largely to endeavors 
to improve campus journalism and ‘‘entertain visiting 
journalists.’’ 

Before this time Lowry had returned to Austin, had 
inspected and loudly approved the rejuvenated Texas 
chapter and had removed the suspension ban. That 
was almost the extent of his work for the fraternity 
during the year, however. It was distance, and not 
lack of desire, that kept him inactive. In March he 
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wrote a plaintive appeal to Church for something to 
do. 

‘‘Why can’t I know what’s going on?’’ he asked. 
‘‘T am not going to be a figurehead. I can’t seem to 
get letters from you nor Davis nor from anybody else. 
I write to a chapter now and then, urging activity ; be- 
yond that I do nothing. It’s no way to be president.’’ 


HE sterilization of Steffan’s position the year be- 
fore was largely responsible for his situation. 
Steffan had been forced to give up expansion work 
and other appendages of the presidential office ; when 
Lowry succeeded him, the appendages remained in 
other hands. Church suggested that Lowry might as- 
sume the direction of expansion, or that he might act 
as an aide to White (again on the Detroit News, this 
time as editorial secretary) in editing Tae QuimLL. 

White seemed to need no aid. The January Qum. 
had appeared on schedule and been paid for, before 
White left Seattle for Detroit; the spring QuiLL was 
well on its way. There was really, in Church’s private 
opinion, nothing for the distant president to do. And 
Lowry did nothing. 

The gradually increasing strength of Pi Delta Epsi- 
lon, which some Sigma Delta Chi wrongly called ‘‘a 
rival fraternity,’’ was causing some discussion but lit- 
tle difficulty. At Reserve, where the organization had 
a foothold, Church had hoped that he and Mason 
could ‘‘lift the gang of the rival Syracuse bunch.’’ 
At Michigan a special ruling was asked, and granted, 
allowing the chapter to pledge and initiate sophomore 
members as a means of fighting ‘‘a new secret society 
being organized to buck Sigma Delta Chi.’’ Later the 
secret society turned out to be a new Pi Delta Epsilon 
chapter—there were nine of them at the time, one at 
Columbia. 


OWRY’S position was in favor of absorption of 
‘four reported rival’’ if opportunity should ap- 
pear—otherwise indifferent. The appearance of a 
third journalistic fraternity, Alpha Theta Epsilon, at 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., changed the com- 
plexion of affairs only slightly. The new fraternity 
was headed by M. L. Spencer, a professor of English 
and a newspaper man who later became director of the 
University of Washington school of journalism ; it es- 
tablished two additional chapters, one at Coe College, 
in Iowa, and the other at the University of Arkansas. 
Spencer and White were in correspondence and the 
Alpha Theta Epsilon head said that ‘‘if our members 
had thought themselves eligible to Sigma Delta Chi, 
they probably never would have organized.’’ 
Both Pi Delta Epsilon and Alpha Theta Epsilon 
were social and honorary, interested only in college 


journalism. When they consolidated, White and 
Church had a conference with the Pi Delta Epsilon 
president which cleared the air and definitely estab- 
lished the fact that the two did not conflict. Later 
it became a common practice, in institutions with 
chapters of both fraternities, for men to hold member- 
ships in each. 

On April 5 the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism met in Chicago, and Sigma Delta Chi had 
a good angel there in Carl Getz, who was secretary 
of the teachers’ organization. Largely due to his ef- 
forts a new resolution, re-endorsing Sigma Delta Chi 
but sounding a warning note in reminding the fra- 
ternity ‘‘that it is a professional fraternity, and that 
no one should be elected a member who does not con- 
template a journalistic career.”’ 

The resolution, favorable as was its tone, did not 
wholly express the sentiments of all the journalistic 
teachers, Getz said. Several charges were made that 
the fraternity was becoming predominantly social; 
Taleott Williams repeated that ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi will 
never enter Columbia’’; J. W. Piercy said the Indiana 
chapter was valueless. 


HE discussion and Getz’s report of it brought toa 
head the give-and-take arguments he and Church 
had been indulging in for the past several months. 

‘*T have always held that granting of a charter by 
Sigma Delta Chi should be in part a recognition of 
the quality of instruction in journalism given at the 
institution getting the chapter,’’ Getz said. ‘‘One has 
never heard of Phi Delta Phi going into an institution 
where there is not a law school. Teachers of journal- 
ism said that when the fraternity goes into a uni- 
versity or college for the purpose of stimulating in- 
struction in journalism, it goes wide of the mark.’’ 

He reiterated his belief that acceptance of the 
Miami petition was a mistake, because there was no 
journalistic instruction there; that he doubted the 
wisdom of putting chapters at Knox, Chicago, Beloit 
and other places where courses in journalism had not 
been satisfactorily developed. 

‘‘The Chicago chapter now has two men, and they’Il 
both graduate this spring,’’ he declared. ‘‘Proof 
right there that we were wrong.”’ 

Church replied just as heatedly as Getz wrote. De- 
Pauw and Beloit, without journalistic instruction, 
were among the strongest chapters, he said. Michi- 
gan, virtually without it, had a good organization and 
many men ‘‘going into the field.’’ Ohio state, with a 
good school of journalism, had never been an out- 
standing chapter or notable for the number of news- 
paper men graduated from it. ‘‘And Knox College 
has a fine record journalistically. So has Miami.’’ 
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It was a fruitless argument. If it had been permit- 
ted to continve the development of the fraternity 
along the lines demanded by Getz might have been 
hastened. But it could not continue. 

For in April the United States entered the World 
War. In May President Lowry went to officers’ train- 


ing camp at Leon Springs, Tex. ; soon after Treasurer 
Davis went to Fort Riley, Kansas. Church became 
treasurer as well as secretary. Chapters were dis- 
rupted overnight. 

So the most progressive, soundest and smoothest 
year in Sigma Delta Chi history ended in an uproar. 


i 
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War 


OBODY ever compiled an honor roll for 
Sigma Delta Chi. By the time the war 
} ended it seemed that every member of the 
fraternity was in some kind of service ex- 
cept Lee White and Kenneth C. Hogate, DePauw, 
18, and these two were so fully occupied struggling 
with what was left of the affairs of the fraternity that 
they had no time for compiling an honor roll. 

Actually there were about 1250 regularly enrolled 
members of the fraternity when war was declared. 
There is no question that more than half of these 
men (among them at least 95 per cent of the 300 
undergraduate members) entered army, navy, marine 
corps or some kind of semi-military or civilian service. 
The Sigma Delta Chi honor roll was a long one. All 
through the war a new departmert in THE QuiLL— 
‘Sigma Delta Chi in Khaki’’—was filled to overflow- 
ing with new names and new assignments. The youth 
of the fraternity was responsible in certain measure 
for its splendid record—it was made up of young men. 
Members liked to think that the type of men it had 
elected was also responsible. 

The twenty-eight chapters, about to complete the 
most fruitful year in their existence as a national or- 
ganization, were torn into pieces over night. Few had 
enough men left at the end of the school year to form 
a respectable chapter meeting. Those that had, tem- 
porarily, lost fraternity interest in war hysteria and 
zeal for things military. Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps went into nearly every college, and added some 
two hours a day to students’ schedules. Chapter life 
and activity were almost forgotten. 


HE new Reserve chapter was in trouble before war 
was declared because its treasurer had failed to 
pay all its obligations; he went into the army without 
* closing up his books, and left the chapter’s affairs in a 
muddle. Knox chapter, less than a month old, had 
had no chance to get set. Wisconsin, again failing to 
pay dues on initiates, was on the verge of suspension 
on April 1. Frank Thayer, who later became an 
executive councillor, was one of the men initiated but 
never reported to the national office. President Lowry 
had threatened the chapter with suspension, saying 
that ‘‘laxity in financial matters often means laxity 
in Sigma Delta Chi ideals,’’ and just as the call to 
war came his representations brought the chapter to 
the mark with back dues and penitent souls. Denver 
chapter, which had paid up every debt and won real 
favor by making good the $6.90 it had owed for three 
years, was quite disrupted. 


The war was the final blow for the Chicago chap- 
ter. The two men who composed it in April soon were 
out of the University; in May, after a suggestion 
from Church, they surrendered the charter. Thus 
the chapter went the way of those established at 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, for the same reason—the 
eager desire of the fraternity for expansion at all cost. 
Church declared he believed Chicago still a good field 
for a chapter of the fraternity; the executive council 
did not revoke the charter, but held it pending a pos- 
sible revival of the chapter. 


Y the fall of 1917 fraternity activity had dwindled 
toaminimum. The Illinois chapter, which was to 
have been host to the convention in early winter, was 
made up of three men. Even had it been able, there 
could have been no convention, of course. 

Meanwhile Vice-President Frank E. Mason had left 
Detroit for government civilian service, and ‘‘Hap’’ 
Church and White were left with the fraternity’s 
burdens on their shoulders. Church was kept from 
military service by physical shortcomings, and White 
by the responsibility of a wife and two young chil- 
dren. During the summer they impressed Ralph 
Ellis, Kansas ’16, Owosso, Mich., representative of 
the Lansing State Journal, as treasurer to succeed 
Dean Davis. Church was state editor of the Detroit 
News, so that the three were in relatively close touch. 

In Tue Quit began to appear little stories from 
the front. The July number told of Raymond W. 
Anderson, Minnesota °16, who was with the first 
American ambulance unit to carry the Stars and 
Stripes to the battle line. The ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi in 
Khaki’’ department was far larger than that devoted 
to the ‘‘Bread Winners.’’ And the number of en- 
listments grew. 

In October Treasurer Ellis went to Des Moines, Ia., 
to join the staff of the Des Moines Register. His books 
showed a balance of $263.24, a good sum for war days. ~ 
White and Tae Quit. were in temporary difficulty, 
and an editorial request for help in way of subserip- 
tions went into the October number. But never an 
issue did the magazine miss. It was never of more 
than sixteen pages, and it never affected the gaudy 
dress it wore under Getz’s editing; but it was always 
published, and it contained first-class material. White 
enlisted as his writers men like Paul Seott Mowrer, 
war correspondent ; Edwin E. Slosson, literary editor 
of the Independent; Cyril Arthur Player, Washing- 
ton honorary, of the Detroit News; he always had 
more than enough material. 
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In January Chureh managed to persuade Roger 
Steffan, then on the Cincinnati Post’s staff, to act as 
vice-president. But this was abruptly broken off 
when Steffan entered officers’ training camp at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. And on February 10, 1918, Church 
received this letter from Ellis: 


**T must inform you with regret that I am re- 
quired to turn back the funds of Sigma Delta Chi, 
since I am entering service. I have had difficulty 
getting in; at last I am accepted, though, and leave 
at once for Fort Leavenworth, Kans, I will be a sig- 
nal corps private—I hope a good one.’’ 


LLIS was followed within two months by Church. 
After many efforts Church managed to get him- 
self accepted, and on April 1 he turned the national 
secretaryship over to Robert E. Clayton, of Ohio state, 
who was a Detroit newspaper man. His letter of 
resignetion is interesting : 
**T hate leaving the work. In my time I have seen 
the membership of the fraternity double and the chap- 
ter roll triple. I believe now more firmly than ever 
in Sigma Delta Chi’s future; I hope I shall be able, 
later, to carry on with it. 
** Just now our program is stationary. White is work- 
ing with Tue Quit, and he and Clayton will attend 
to routine business and keep chapters going as much 
as they can. Expansion is, of course, at a standstill. 
But finances are splendid, and the national treasury 
and THE QUILL are in the most comfortable position 
they ’ve had in five years.’’ 


RESIDENT LOWRY was then publicity man of 
the 90th Division at Camp Travis, Texas—the 
executive council had refused to accept his resigna- 
tion. Second Lieut. Frank Mason was with the 
**Fighting Ninth’’ at the front. 

Just at this time the D. L. Auld Company, fra- 
ternity jewelers, asked and were granted a new price 
for pins and keys—$2.50 instead of $2 for the pins 
and an increase to $4.50 for keys. The jewelry firm 
had designed a smalier and more attractive badge for 
the fraternity, on its own initiative, some months 
earlier. It was losing money on pins at $2 because 
of war prices. 

The man who kept the fraternity alive through this 
trying year was Lee White. With Tue Qui. and 
most of the executive duties on his hands, White 
never allowed his interest to slacken or the fraternity 
work to stop completely. Stacy Jones, Washington, 
another Detroit News man, who had been serving as 
assistant editor of THe Quin, went to France as an 
army field clerk. White circularized chapters, urged 
such activity as they could manage and somehow kept 
life in a few. The younger chapters and Michigan, 
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DePauw and Oklahoma were in ‘‘good’’ shape. Oth- 
ers which had not entirely suspended were Purdue 
and Iowa State. 

Clayton remained as a national officer only until 
July. In August he went into the army, and was suc- 
ceeded by Kenneth C. Hogate, DePauw, 1918, who 
was on the Detroit News copy desk after he’d been 
unable to get into service. Hogate was a ‘‘find,’’ for 
his discharge of the duties thrust upon him was con- 
scientious and thorough. 

One of Hogate’s first tasks was inducting into fra- 
ternity life a new chapter. For, in spite of decimated 
rolls and lackadaisical secretaries, the ‘‘executive 
council’’ of two men had managed to obtain approval 
of the petition of the Grinnell, Iowa, College Press 
Club. An important factor in winning approval was 
the very strong recommendation of the Iowa State 
College and the University of Iowa chapters, both of 
which had close association with the petitioners 
through the Iowa Collegiate Press Association. 


HE petition, presented by Dr. D. D. Griffith, pro- 
fessor of English and instructor of journalism, 
another faculty member and nine students ‘‘all active- 
ly engaged in professional or non-professional journal- 
ism and pledged to the profession,’’ was among the 
best that ever reached the executive council. Grin- 
nell College was the oldest college west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, it had an unusually high scholastic 
ranking and its journalistic graduates included Albert 
Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, H. H. Wind- 
sor, publisher of Popular Mechanics, W. A. Williams, 
editor of the St. Paul Dispatch, and others. The col- 
lege, moreover, offered four courses in journalism and 
hoped to expand its journalistic curriculum. Bis 
White, Hogate and Clayton were proud of the new- 
est chapter. 

With the autumn came the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps—another blow at fraternity life. At many 
colleges meetings of any collegiate organizations were 
forbidden ; at all rigid army discipline and daily pro- 
grams full of salients and squads right prevented 
chapter activity. Yet the lowa state chapter offered 
to help with the installation ceremonies of the Grin- 
nell group, and plans for the rites went slowly ahead 
through the early fall. But the armistice came along 
and caused a new delay, and it was not until January 
11, 1919, that Frank B. Thayer, then instructing in 
journalism at the University of lowa, went to Grin- 


nell to conduct an installation. 


No organization of the size of Sigma Delta Chi can 
point to its war service record without pausing a mo- 
ment over the gold stars. Fraternity records (which 
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may be incomplete) show there were nine members 
of Sigma Delta Chi who gave up their lives to the god 
of war. 

Sergeant John Hurlburt Townley, Michigan, ’13, 
was the first member of the fraternity to die in 
France. On April 29, 1918, he suecumbed to a heart 
affliction at his post, Base Hospital 117. He was ac- 
corded a military funeral, and his body was buried 
‘‘somewhere in France.’’ Sergeant Townley was 30 
years old. 


WO Wisconsin men, Lieutenant Theodore Robert 
Hoyer, 13, and Lieutenant Thomas E. M. Hef- 
feran, 18, were the next two to die—both in action in 
the battle of Chateau Thierry in August. Hoyer, who 
had attained some fame as a poet—his work had ap- 
peared in The Atlantic Monthly—was among the first 
Americans to reach Franee. Hefferan had gone early 
in 1917 as an ambulance driver, had returned to the 
United States for his officers’ training, and then gone 
back to the front to his death. 

Captain Meade Frierson, Jr., Oklahoma honorary, 
was killed in action August 29, while on a reconnoiter- 
ing expedition on the front with officers of his regi- 
ment, the 125th Infantry. At the time of his death 
Captain Frierson had been recommended for promo- 
tion to a majority and for award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

Lieutenant D. J. Ewing, Louisiana, was killed in 
action in France soon afterward. 

Lieutenant Leslie Orland Tooze, Oregon, 16, was 
the victim of a German sniper on Sept. 28, 1918. 
Tooze had been a member of the fraternity’s expan- 
sion committee after the convention at Missouri. 

Wayne Wilson, Kansas, died in the fall at Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartansburg, 8. C., where he was a 
student in the tank corps training school. 

Lawrence C. Yerges, Ohio, 15, died in France, Oct. 
24, 1918, from wounds received in action. As a cor- 
poral in the 101st Machine Gun Battalion of the 26th 
Division, Yerges had been in the front line trenches 
for more than a year. He participated in fighting at 
Chateau Thierry and St. Mihiel. 

Homer Roland, Iowa, °17, died of tuberculosis in 
Paris on December 24, 1918. He was serving on the 
staff of Stars and Strives at the time of his death. 


HE war history of Sigma Delta Chi as individuals 
will never be written. If it were, mention would 

be made of the medal given by the King of the Bel- 
gians, to H. Leroy Bradford, Ohio, ’14, for‘‘ exception- 
ally gallant conduct’’; of the wound Lowell Jackson 


Thomas, Denver, 713, received on January 19, 1919, 
at the hands of a Spartacide mob in Bremen; of the 
experiences of Felix Church’s ‘‘kid brother’’ Conrad, 
captured on Nov. 1, 1918, by the Germans; of dozens 
and seores of other heroic and adventurous incidents, 
of men wounded and shell-shocked, of notable civilian 
contributions to America’s prosecution of the war. 

The first business of the fraternity, once colleges 
were back to normal—that was immediately after 
the first of the year, for the Students’ Army Training 
Corps disappeared more readily than it had come— 
was the installation of the twenty-eighth active chap- 
ter. That done (and done enthusiastically, for Thay- 
er’s report on the Grinnell situation journalistically 
and the prospects of the chapter was glowing), there 
was reorganization of the national officers’ roll and 
the executive council to effect. 


Major Lowry—that was his rank when the war 
ended—had not been overseas—his duties had kept 
him in the United States. With his brother he 
opened a very successful publicity bureau in Austin. 
Consequently he was able, early in the year, to assume 
his presidential duties again. Frank Mason, still a 
lieutenant, was in Milwaukee, ready to start work. 
Hogate was to remain as secretary, it was decided; 
and Church, who had become associated with the 
Cadillac News, at Cadillac, Mich., when he left the 
army, was made treasurer. White, of course, con- 
tinued as Qui1L editor, with Carl Getz, who had held 
so many publicity jobs successfully that Tue Qui. 


could not keep up with them, and Hogate as associate 
editors. 


HE rank of historian had been forgotten. White 
was appointed, in 1912 at the DePauw conven- 
tion, for five years. After 1914 he made no attempt 
to continue the fraternity’s history. His term expired 
in 1917, and no thought as to his suecessor had entered 
the head of the other officers. 


With the council in the strongest position it had 
been for more than three years—since Steffan went to 
South Carolina in 1915—the fraternity commenced to 
pick up loose ends where they had been left in April 
of 1917. Chapter secretaries, instead of waiting to be 
prodded, wrote for instructions; back dues came in, 
several hundred new members were enrolled in a few 
months and the membership of the fraternity went to 
1,819. 

When the April Quit came off the press it carried 
on its cover the modest line ‘‘10th Anniversary.’’ It 
was on April 17, 1909, that Sigma Delta Chi had had 
its inception at Greencastle. Likely, if the war had 
not interfered, there would have been elaborate ob- 
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servances of the occasion. As it was, Editor White 
saw fit to mention simply that Louisiana chapter had 
celebrated Founders’ Day a week late and to use a 
short editorial called ‘‘A Decade’s Advance :”’ 


**A decade is not long to wait for the realization 

of one’s dreams, especially those large dreams of 
youth which have, as the warp of the fabric, idealism 
and altruism. The half dozen lads who thought ex- 
pansive thoughts, and flattered a noble profession 
with their seriously conceived ritual, at DePauw Uni- 
versity, April 17, 1909, would have felt their hearts 
swell past endurance could they have sensed the events 
of the tenth anniversary of that date. In more than 
a score of colleges and universities other youths, filled 
with the same eagerness, thrilled with the same intent, 
rededicated themselves to the principles of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 
‘*But a decade is insufficient time for even two 
thousand young men, zealous though they be and able, 
to leave a very distinct impression upon the press of 
a eountry. For such results the founders must wait 
yet awhile. The present measure of success is the 
appeal of the brotherhood’s ethical concepts to an in- 
creasingly large number of novitiates in journalism; 
and the demonstration that such ideals know no 
geographical limitations. From the North Atlantic 
to Puget Sound, from Minnesota to Texas, there is 
among those who are studying and practicing journal- 
ism, a votive unity that is as potent as it is engaging; 
a spirit that makes the existence of twenty-eight chap- 
ters of the fraternity something more than numerical- 
ly impressive. 

‘*Now, uninvited, but none the less welcome, come 
with urgent argument petitioners from Columbia aud 
Pittsburgh Univerities, Oregon Agricultural College 
and the University of Colorado, voicing their oneness 
with the collegians already enrolled, and asking recog- 
nition. It is an impressive climax to the ceremonial 
observances of Founders’ Day; a good omen for the 
fraternity—and, may we hope, the profession.’’ 


In the same issue of Tur QuiLu were chapter letters 
showing the encouraging activity and reorganization 
of 25 chapters—Grinnell was one of the three un- 
represented. Of the other two, Illinois was sound; 
Maine was the only chapter causing officers particular 
worry. It had never been strong, and at that time it 
had not even a secretary listed with the national office. 
A poor ‘‘entering wedge’’ to the Atlantic seaboard it 
had proved. 


EVERTHELESS the fraternity was expanding to 

the east as well as to the west. Secretary Hogate 

had asked for votes on three petitions—Pittsburgh, 
Colorado and 0. A. C. Columbia was expected to peti- 
tion soon. Perhaps the resignation of Dean Talcott 
Williams, who had been opposed to Sigma Delta Chi, 
was the reason the Columbia petition, sought by offi- 
cers of the fraternity since 1913, at last came through. 


Before the summer recess the chapters had unani- 
mously approved the Pittsburgh petition, and on 
June 12 the twenty-ninth chapter was_ installed. 
Hogate was installing officer. The group he made 
members of Sigma Delta Chi had been known as ‘‘ The 
Pitt Journalists’? and was composed of twelve men, 
ineluding Professor Charles Arnold, head of the Uni- 
versity’s Journalism department. The department 
was seven years old, and had enrolled 39 students that 
spring. THE Quit of July said that ‘‘the character 
of the new chapter’s members and the University’s 
opportunities for growth give great promise that the 
chapter will assume immediately an enviable position 
in the fraternity’s life.’’ 

Before another link was added to the chain the 
weakest one had to be rewelded. That one was Maine, 
which had become silent at the start of the war and 
had never been roused. In the summer Hogate got 
in touch with John P. Ramsey, Maine, ’18, who was 
still stationed at Camp Devens in Massachusetts. 
Ramsey took upon himself the duties of acting secre- 
tary of the fraternity; then, with Weston B. Haskell, 
17, and John H. Magee, ’18, he undertook the ‘‘re- 
installation’’ of the Maine chapter. 


N November 7 these three men brought their pre- 
liminary negotiations to a head and held a formal 
initiation ceremony at Orono. They took seven stu- 
dents, a faculty man and an active newspaper man 
into membership, the last two as honoraries. They 
started the new chapter off with a banquet and a pro- 
gram of journalistic activity. And the executive 
council drew a deep breath in the hope that this was 
another problem solved. 

Meantime two more petitions had been granted. 
One was from the Columbia group, the other the 
“Quill Club’’ of the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 

The field for a chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at Co- 
lumbia was, apparently, unlimited. The ‘‘ Pulitzer 
School’’ of journalism drew journalistically inclined 
students from all over the country—in the fall of 1919 
three Sigma Delta Chis from different chapters were 
enrolled there. The number of men students was 
large, and their ability and determination seemed 
above average. 

Consequently it was with satisfaction that Lee 
White went to New York on November 15 and in- 
stalled the new chapter. The occasion was made 
more impressive by the presence of two past presi- 
dents, Laurence Sloan and Roger Steffan. And the 
immediate activities of the chapter bore out the fra- 
ternity’s hope that the new group would be a worth- 
while one. 
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The next day E. E. Trout, secretary of the Denver 
chapter, inducted petitioners of the Quill Club into 
the fraternity at Boulder, The chapter was a strong 
group of men, all of them active in campus journalism 
and holding collectively, as Taz Qui. correspondent 
pointed out, no less than 52 campus positions—from 
editor-in-chief of the Silver and Gold to tenor in the 
chapel choir! While all omens were not so auspicious 
here as in the case of the Columbia chapter, the thirty- 
first active chapter became one of the fraternity’s 
strongest at once, and remained so. 


ONG before this the Illinois chapter and the cxecu- 
tive council had been at work on the convention 
program—for it had been decided to hold the fifth na- 
tional conclave at Champaign December 5 and 6. 
Oklahoma and Miami had both besought the fra- 
ternity to accept their invitations for the convention ; 
Iowa State had suggested Ames as a meeting place 
and had been rather abruptly refused because of evi- 
dence that the professional eligibility requirement of 
the fraternity was being flouted in its elections. In 
the end Illinois was chosen because it had been se- 
lected as host for the 1917 convention. 

Lowry was directing plans for the convention from 
his office in Dallas with a broadside of chapter letters, 
the major theme of which was a plea for uninstructed 
delegates and non-political election of officers. Cir- 
cular letters had gone out, he said, ‘‘in the interest of 
candidates for the respective offices of the fraternity.’’ 
This the president decried. Delegates to the conven- 
tion should be sent unhampered, he declared. ‘‘ ‘ Poli- 
ticking’ has never entered into the fraternity. It 


should be kept out for the welfare of the order. It is 
the man for the place, not the place for the man or 
the chapter.’’ 


His fears, likely, were unfounded—at worst, exag- 
gerated. A dozen major problems faced the fra- 
ternity, and the chapter interest in them was great. 
Among them were the perennial secrecy question; 
expansion ; management of THE QuILL; better efforts 
at promotion of the ethics of the profession of journal- 
ism; teaching of journalism in secondary and higher 
educational institutions; economie rewards of the pro- 
fession; increase in the number of national officers; 
changes in ritual and constitution. ; 

The facts that a University of Pénnsylvania group 
wanted to revive the old charter of the fraternity 
there, that Cornell was to send a delegate to plead the 
eause of petitioners in Ithaca and that the Oregon 
delegate was coming sworn to fight the O. A. C. peti- 
tion to the end added interest to the expansion 
question. 


VERY national officer was to attend the conven- 
tion, for the reason that the treasury was in con- 
dition to pay expenses for all. The worst financial 
worries of the national organization of Sigma Delta 
Chi were over. With thirty-one revenue-producing 
chapters, the activities of the executive council were 
more than cared for. THE QutLi was also solvent, al- 
though White kept it strictly to the 16-page, no-cover 
limit to keep its cost down. 
In the best condition of its history, the fraternity 
faced the fifth convention. 


| 
ate 
| 


The Fifth Convention 


at the two-day as- 
|, sembly in Champaign, December 5 and 6, 
i) measured up to the promise officers had 

= seen in the fraternity’s condition. Never 
had there been so many chapters represented; only 
four, Colorado, Texas, Stanford and Maine, failed to 
send delegates (all for ‘‘sufficient reason’’). Never 
had the delegates been so willing to slash through the 
business in hand. Loug before the convention was 
ended it was realized that two days were not enough, 
and plans were made to extend the 1920 convention 
over three days. 

No sooner had President Lowry called the first ses- 
sion to order than Lee White moved for a suspension 
of the regular order of business to entertain a petition 
fror: the Cornell Association of Journalists. Cornell 
had sent Peter Vischer, 19, a man of pleasing person- 
ality and persuasive oratorical ability, as its repre- 
sentative, and his plea was followed by a unanimously 
favorable vote of the convention. Vischer was at once 
seated as the Cornell delegate, and the fraternity roll 
went to 32 chapters. 


ITH machine regularity the convention went 

through the business facing it. Reports showed 
chapters in excellent shape with few exceptions, the 
treasury and THe Qui both solvent, and the fra- 
ternity’s prestige among newspapers and schools of 
journalism growing. The amount of business trans- 
acted was tremendous; it is necessary, here, to men- 
tion only outstanding features. 

Of course secrecy came up for acid discussion. As 
at other conventions, White proposed its abolition; 
and just as before, he was overwhelmed by favorable 
votes. When the roll was called, 27 opposed his 
amendment, and only two approved it. A leading 
factor in the overwhelming vote in favor of a secret 
ritual was its staunch advocacy by Lowry and Church. 

Several other questions affecting fraternity policy 
came up. One of them was that of eligibility for 
Sigma Delta Chi membership; after considerable de- 
bate a resolution was adopted reaffirming the fra- 
ternity’s fixed intention ‘‘to admit only those men 
who intend to enter the profession of journalism’’ as a 
life activity, and requiring each chapter to exact from 
every candidate a specific pledge of his intent before 
he might be initiated. 

Another resolution favored the establishment of a 
system of journalistic scholarships for deserving stu- 
dents, and a third directed the appointment of one 


committee to confer with other journalistic organiza- 
tions on means of raising newspaper standards and 
another to ‘‘reduce to a code of ethics as many as pos- 
sible of those high motives and lofty principles which 
actuate leading journalists in the practice of their 
profession.’’ This code was to serve as a fraternity 
standard after its approval by chapters. 


ONSTITUTIONAL changes made included an in- 
crease in the size of the Executive Council to nine 
men—four officers and five councillors to be chosen 
from different sections of the country, so that all chap- 
ters might have official advice near them. The presi- 
dent was directed to appoint a five-man committee, in- 
cluding Laurence Sloan and Roger Steffan, past presi- 
dents, Ralph J. Block and Winthrop D. Lane, all of 
New York, and a member of the Columbia chapter, to 
““prepare a revised ritual more expressive of the 
thought of the fraternity.’’ It was a committee that 
never managed to get its work done. 

Lee White asked for a change in THe Quit. man- 
agement, a question on which he had asked chapter 
advice before the convention, and Kansas and Mis- 
souri delegates came forward with similar plans for 
solving White’s difficulty. The job of editing Tue 
Quit and carrying the whole duty of getting it 
printed was too much for him, he had said; and both 
chapters offered to assume part of the editorial work, 
as he thought advisable, and all of the publication 
work. Finally it was decided to turn the publishing 
and business side of THe QumL. over to the Missouri 
chapter, as well as the work of handling chapter news. 
The magazine was to be printed in the well-equipped 
University plant in Jay H. Neff Hall, and White ex- 
pected to find a great burden lifted from his shoul- 
ders. In practice the new system was not successful. 

The remaining major problems were the disciplin- 
ing of Western Reserve chapter for failure to meet 
financial obligations and votes on several petitions. 
The secretary was instructed to investigate the Re- 
serve question, but it solved itself soon after the con- 
vention when the chapter paid all its debts and re- 
stored itself to good standing. Then petitions came 
up from Bucknell University, Penn State College and 
Franklin College, and all were rejected—the first 
by a 25 to 4 vote, the last two unanimously. Steps in 
change of personnel and journalistic instruction were 
suggested to the Bucknell and Penn State petition- 
ers—steps which it was thought would strengthen 
their cases. 
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Texas chapter was suspended and one of its mem- 
bers expelled because of a ‘‘scandal sheet’’ it had pub- 
lished during the year; Oregon chapter was ‘‘re- 
buked’’ for the same offense. Those two were the only 
chapters whose publications (most chapters issued 
humorous or comie papers at some time during the 
year) had offended ordinary deceney. The conven- 
tion decided that in general the tone of chapter ac- 
tivity had been laudable, but that unceasing vigilance 
against ‘‘smutty’’ sheets must be exercised by the 
fraternity’s officers. 


HERE was a violent fight on the floor on the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College petition. Western chap- 
ters, thinking the petitioners represented a ‘‘cow col- 
lege,’’ opposed it bitterly, quite discounting the high 
standard of journalistic instruction at the Corvallis in- 
stitution. The keen rivalry between O. A. C. and Ore- 
gon, and between Washington and the agricultural 
college in that state, was more than half responsible 
for the disfavor with which Alex Brown, of Oregon, 
and Maize Mitchell, of Washington, looked on the 
petition. 

The question was finally settled by referring the 
petition to the Exeeutive Council for action, with the 
provision that it be sent to chapters for a referendum 
if favorably reported. Failure on the part of Brown 
and Mitchell to understand this action, and their con- 
sequent failure to report properly to their chapters, 
caused yet more trouble nearly a year later. 

Although there had been a certain amount of agi- 
tation among fraternity members before time for elec- 
tion of officers came around against the succession of 
‘*Hap’’ Church to the presidency (this in spite of the 
efforts of White and others to keep polities out of the 
elections), it failed to show itself when nominations 
were called. Church had served the fraternity dili- 

gently and efficiently for more than five years, first as 
" secretary of the Michigan convention, then as national 
secretary until the midst of war confusion, then as 
national treasurer. He deserved to be made president, 
the convention thought, and he was elected Lowry’s 
successor in a very few seconds. Hogate was con- 
tinued as secretary, and White as Quiz editor; but 
every other officer was new. They were chosen as 
follows : 


IRST vice-president: Ward A. Neff (Missouri), 
vice-president of the Corn Belt Dailies, Chicago. 
Second vice-president: Cargill Sproul (Kansas), 
associate editor of Business, Detroit. 
Treasurer: Norman Radder (Wisconsin), assistant 
professor of journalism, University of Minnesota. 
Executive councillors: Harry Crain (Oregon), 


Capital City Journal, Salem, Ore.; T. Hawley Tap- 
ping (Michigan), Peoria, Ill.; Lyman Thompson 
(Knox), Chicago; Frank B. Thayer (Wisconsin), 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. ; and Glen- 
don Allvine (Kansas), New York Tribune. 

After a spirited debate, the Oklahoma chapter’s 
invitation for the 1920 convention was accepted rather 
than that offered by Iowa state chapter, and Novem- 
ber 18, 19, and 20 were chosen as the dates. 


The first problem following the convention was the 
reorganization of Tue Qui. editorial board. A snag 
appeared at once, and Lee White found that the hole 
it ripped in the scheme he had formulated was, tem- 
porarily, too big to be mended. 

Early in December James McClain, of the Missouri 
chapter, wrote to White to diseuss plans for THE 
Qumu. In his first letter it appeared that the con- 
ception the Missouri delegate to Champaign had taken 
to his chapter about the new Qui plan was entirely 
different from that White had intended. White was 
to “‘retain editorial direction’’ of THe QumL, Me- 
Clain understood. That meant to him only that 
White would furnish editorials; the Missouri chapter 
was to handle all features, news and other matter, as 
well as the mechanical problems of publication. Fur- 
thermore, the Missouri chapter expected to be relieved 
of its duties at the end of a year, when they should 
be passed on to another chapter. 


HIS, of course, was quite out of tune with the plan 
White had persuaded the convention to adopt. 
Under that plan he remained as editor of Tae QumLL, 
and accepted full responsibility for the features and 
editorial matter; the Missouri chapter he intended to 
handle routine work and publication. There was the 
snag; Missouri didn’t understand it that way, and 
moreover didn’t want to do it that way. White 
edited the January issue in Detroit because he was 
unable to get records and files in shape to ship them 
to Columbia at once; and before he bad them ready to 
ship so that Missouri might handie the April issue, 
it became apparent that if the magazine was to con- 
tinue publication he must handle it himself. Missouri 
chapter was not prepared to go ahead as White de- 
sired. They agreed to appoint an editorial board of 
three, as White suggested, to assist with editorial 
work; but they wanted only assistance—they did not 
choose to become assistants themselves. 
So THe Quit remained in Detroit. 
The magazine was in excellent condition. Although 
its cost was $200 an issue, as compared to $65 in the 
spring of 1917, when White moved it to Detroit, (the 
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inerease was due to sky-rocketing publication ex- 
penses), it had a balance of $825—something unheard 
of in Qu history! This huge surplus had grown up 
through White’s rigid economy. He had kept circu- 
lation costs low, had used a simple typography and 
had refrained from elaborate illustration. 

THE circulation, at that time, was 1950—only 
300 larger than it had been three years earlier. Rigor- 
ous paring of names whose subscriptions had expired, 
and elimination of ‘‘lost’’ members, had kept the 
number down. He (White) had maintained a fairly 
accurate list of addresses by keeping the circulation 
lists in his own hands. A professional mailing house 
had proved unsatisfactory, and Mrs. White did the 
addressing. 


White’s strict economy was not universally con- 
sidered a wise policy. Some members of the fra- 
ternity, and some officers, believed that if some of the 
surplus were spent in more elaborate dress for the 
magazine, and that if slightly more ‘‘popular’’ 
features were used, it might have stronger appeal for 
the undergraduate. But the economy continued, and 
the big Quit balance later formed the keystone for 
development of an endowment fund that was to make 
the magazine comparatively wealthy. 

White’s work on the January Qui. was inter- 
rupted by a junket he and Church took to Ithaca for 
installation of the Cornell chapter. Installation took 
place on January 24, and White found the new 
organization ‘‘live and talented’’—one of the best, he 
reported, he had insta'ied. Bristow Adams, veteran 
teacher of journalism, and Peter Vischer were its 
leading spirits. The Cornell Sun welcomed the new 
chapter with a facetious news story in which it feebly 
joked about the installation banquet. 


HE chapter roll was unexpectedly raised, in April, 
to thirty-three when Professor A. G. A. Balz at 
the University of Virginia revived the organization 
there. Dead since 1914, when lack of material and in- 
terest forced the surrender of the charter, the presence 
in the University of Professor Balz and four other 
faculty members of Sigma Delta Chi-brought it back 
to life. Eight students, prominent in college publi- 
cation work, formed the new chapter, which was re- 
installed on April 19. Fraternity officers were en- 
thusiastic about the revival of interest in Sigma Delta 
Chi in the South, and a petition dated May 7, coming 
from the University of North Carolina, heightened 
their enthusiasm. 

The Seribblers at North Carolina were nine men 
who edited the college weekly, the monthly, the an- 
nual and who had, most of them, newspaper ex- 
perience and serious intention to follow journalistic 


eareers. Their petition, simple in form, was impres- 
sive in content, and it took the executive council and 
the chapters less than a month to run through it and 
approve it. Installation of the second southern chap- 
ter took place on June 12, with Roger Steffan offi- 
ciating. 

That was the end of fraternity expansion, and 
nearly the end of important business, for the year. 
A new jewelry contract was negotiated because of slow 
deliveries from the Ohio company then handling 
Sigma Delta Chi business. The Colorado chapter was 
involved through one of its members in the publica- 
tion of a ‘‘scandal sheet’’ of undue frankness, and offi- 
cers of the fraternity started an investigation with a 
view to taking action at the convention. The ritual 
committee, which included Block, Lane, Sloan and 
Steffan as the 1919 convention had suggested, and 
Peter Vischer and the Missouri delegate, Zeisburg, as 
well, met but failed to accomplish much. 


PETITION looked on favorably, but not acted 
upon until convention, was that from Marquette 
University. 

Through the year’s record little has been said of 
Secretary Hogate. That is largely because records 
bearing his name are missing. His work for the year 
was the most untiring, the most effective and the most 
thankless of any officer’s. He had the job of rebuild- 
ing the fraternity organization ; for although the year 
preceding the Illinois convention had gone a long way 
toward putting the fraternity on its feet, there was 
yet a monumental lot of work to be done. In many 
eases the relations between chapters and the national 
organization had wholly to be renewed; in all they 
had to be tightened. Hogate, though his name does 
not appear in large letters in the year’s history, was 
actually the fraternity’s mainspring through it. 

As time for the convention approached President 
Church commenced to ask for thought on the question 
of secrecy. In two chapter letters he . bespoke 
opinions on it. His own attitude was undergoing a 
change. For years he, with Bob Lowry, had been a 
sturdy opponent of White and Getz. Secrecy, he be- 
lieved, was the soul of the undergraduate organiza- 
tion. Without it no chapter would stay together, he 
had always felt. Yet, as he worked with newspaper 
men on the Detroit News and later on his own Cadillac 
Evening News, at Cadillac, Mich., he admitted again 
inconsistency between secrecy and the practice of 
journalism. 

So, when he went to the convention at Norman, it 
was with a feeling that secrecy might be ready to go. 
Even then, he admitted several years later, he was 
not quite prepared to sing its funeral march. But 
the convention took affairs into its own hands. 


The End of Secrecy 


E convention at Oklahoma, November 18 
| to 20, abolished secrecy in the fraternity 
=| ritual. Six years before, at the conven- 

* tion at Ann Arbor, Lee A. White had 
recommended that secrecy provisions be struck from 
the fraternity’s constitution. His motion had pre- 
eipitated a violent discussion which was the starting 
point for a struggle of fundamental importance in the 
fraternity’s growth. Carl Getz, in his Qui, had 
alienated almost every chapter by his vigorous castiga- 
tion of the adherents of secrecy ; White, however, had 
been content to keep the question ever before the fra- 
ternity, but to wait patiently for the moment when 
the chapters themselves should realize the necessity 
of getting along without the conventional secrets of 
social fraternities. 

Slowly the idea that secrecy somehow did not jibe 
with Sigma Delta Chi purposes had erept into the fra- 
ternity’s councils. The difficulty of convincing an 
experienced newspaper man that a secret grip and 
whispered Greek words were anything but ‘‘kid 
stuff,’’ the lack of need for them, the growing im- 
portance of alumni in Sigma Delta Chi, all were mak- 
ing themselves felt. 


T was the chapters, of course, that had maintained 

the provisions for secrecy so sternly. To men in 
college secrecy seemed of far greater importance than 
to men outside; particularly was this true in chapters 
which found it hard to break away from the old 
‘*honorary’’ idea of the fraternity’s purpose. In 
1919, when Lee White called for a vote on the ques- 
tion, the adherents of secrecy had overwhelmed him 
with a 27-to-2 ballot. 

Half a day’s discussion of abolition of secrecy at the 
Norman convention, it appeared, was to leave the 
problem still unsolved. After arguments back and 
forth by a dozen delegates, it was decided to ‘‘hold the 
abolition of seerecy over for a year, when some con- 
erete plan may be evolved.’’ That was where the con- 
vention intended to leave the matter. But in the fifth 
business session on Saturday morning, November 20, 
the policy committee offered a suggestion that foreed 
a decision. 

An elaborate public pledging ceremony was sug- 
gested in the policy committee’s report; it went on to 
advise chapters to initiate neophytes in private houses. 
‘*But,’’ it said, ‘‘the revised ritual of the fraternity 
shall be read in private, but not in secret.’’ 

That called for an immediate ruling on secrecy, 


and it brought forth all over again the arguments that 
had been presented earlier. At last, however, a vote 
was taken; and roll call showed 17 opposing secrecy, 
14 favoring it. ‘‘This,’’ say the convention minutes 
briefly, ‘‘virtually abolishes secrecy in the Sigma 
Delta Chi fraternity.’’ 

The convention was the best attended in fraternity 
history, with every chapter except one, Montana, 
represented (Bryon Christian, Washington, and 
Stuart H. Lovelace, Colorado, held proxies for Oregon 
and Denver respectively) and that one excused from 
attendance ‘‘because of the demands of a state legisla- 
tive eampaign.’’ Moreover, the national officers 
present agreed that the delegates were an unusually 
enthusiastic and capable group, men who ‘‘couldn’t 
help making a success of any convention.’’ President 
Church handled the convention; other officers present 
were Secretary Hogate, Treasurer Radder and Lee 
White. Under their experienced hands the conven- 
tion proceeded quietly to accomplish a lot of business. 

An important move was the appointment, at 
White’s suggestion, of Professor Frank Martin, of 
Missouri, as editor of THe Quit. That meant that, 
for the first time since White had reseued THe Quit 
from a Missoula, Montana, publishing house back in 
1915, the fraternity magazine would soon appear with- 
out his name on the mast head. White believed that 
Martin would be able to develop THe QumLx, with the 
help of the Missouri chapter; he believed that real 
development was far too big a job for one man. 


STEP intended to give THe Quit as well as the 
national office more operating money was the in- 
crease of the initiation fee due the secretary from $5 to 
$8. Of this $3 was to go to THe QuiL, and the re- 
mainder to general expense of running the fraternity ; 
help was to be given THE Qui over and above the $3 
quota whenever necessary. A constitutional change, 
fining chapters $1 for failure to file ‘‘declarations of 
intent’’ to enter journalistic work for each initiate, 
was also made with a view to lightening the financial 
burden. Alumni dues of $1 a year were established, 
the proceeds to go toward THe Quit. fund. 

It was suggested by the convention that ‘‘more 
space in THE QuILL should be given to undergraduate 
news, inasmuch as THE QuLL is mostly for under- 
graduates.’’ While delegates did not know it, that 
suggestion conflicted directly with one of White’s 
deepest beliefs in regard to the function of Tue 
QuILL, and indirectly with the real purpose of Sigma 
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Delta Chi. Most undergraduates saw the fraternity 
chiefly as an institution of the Dear Old College Days; 
very few saw its possibilities for real influence on 
journalism, or realized that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the members of the fraternity were alumni. 
White, in an editorial in the next issue of THe Quit, 
the last he published, replied to the suggestion. Of 
that more will be told. 

The last convention action bearing on THE Qui. 
was the decision to publish in March, 1921, a fra- 
ternity directory as a supplement to the magazine. 
The directory was thereafter to be an annual affair 

j Not until 1924 were membership records 
out in such shape that a directory could be issued. 


Expansion again took up a large share of the con- 
vention’s time. Three petitions were presented, and 
on two of them action was rapid and favorable. One 
eame from Marquette University, Milwaukee, for 
years’a staunch friend of Sigma Delta Chi; ten stu- 
dents in the school of journalism made up the peti- 
tioning group, and their representations received 
unanimous favor. The second was the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College petition—one that should have been 
settled months before, but which was still being held 
up because of the failure of Washington and Orgon 
delegates to the 1919 convention to report properly to 
their chapters. 


HE 1919 convention had decided to leave the O. A. 
C. petition in the hands of the executive committee 
—this was the action of which Washington and Ore- 
gon chapters remained uninformed—and the executive 
committee had promptly approved it. Moreover, 
Frank Thayer, executive councillor and teacher of 
journalism at Washington State College, Pullman, 
had been commissioned to install the new chapter. 
Thayer chose the Saturday just before the conven- 
tion for the installation of the O. A. C. group, and 
went to Eugene, seat of the University of Oregon, a 
day early to obtain promises of assistance in the cere- 
mony from members of the Oregon chapter. He 
found there the first meeting of the Pacific Intercol- 
legiate Press Association, attended chiefly by Wash- 
ington and Oregon Sigma Delta Chis; and he also 
found, much to his chagrin, determined opposition to 
his plan for the installation. It happened that, at 
the 1919 convention, the Washington and Oregon dele- 
gates had been the only ones to fight against the new 
Western chapter; and, as the men at Eugene pointed 
out, the two chapters’ attitudes had not changed. 
Neither had they been informed that the petition had 
been officially granted; so why should they assist in 
installation ceremonies ? 
That, for the time being, effectually balked installa- 


tion of the chapter. Although a sheaf of oversize 
telegrams went burning over the wires between Presi- 
dent Church and Harris Ellsworth, of Oregon, the 
difficulty was not cleared up. So that left the matter 
still in the air. Washington and Oregon wired their 
joint delegate to the convention to oppose granting the 
charter. He did—and so it was granted by a vote of 
33 to 2. 


HE third petition was that from Washington State 
College, a group there having been sponsored and 
eagerly pushed by Thayer. But because there was 
some doubt as to the legal status of journalistic in- 
struction at the institution, and because of belief that 
in any case the petitioning group was ‘‘not yet ready’’ 
for Sigma Delta Chi, the matter was tabled for a year. 
Looking forward to future expansion, the conven- 
tion turned its eyes southward and eastward. There 
were the two portions of the country practically un- 
touched, and a long list of possible Sigma Delta Chi 
colleges and universities was made up for investiga- 
tion. 

The convention clarified ‘‘honorary membership’’ 
in the fraternity by making election to that classifica- 
tion a strictly national prerogative. At once Presi- 
dent-elect Warren Gamaliel Harding, James M. Cox 
(his rival that fall for presidential honors) and James 
Wright Brown, publisher of Editor and Publisher, 
were given honorary rank. Then the rank of ‘‘asso- 
ciate membership’’ was established for the benefit of 
chapters which wished to elect active newspaper men 
(formerly members of this classification had been 
known as ‘‘honorary’’) and nunc pro tunc member- 
ship, for alumni who were elected following gradua- 
tion, was defined. 


ITTLE was left for the convention to do. Two 
men, one from the Colorado chapter and one from 
the Kansas state chapter, were expelled from the fra- 
ternity for connection with student publications 
*‘openly immoral and insulting’’; four others were 
suspended. Again the question of what Sigma Delta 
Chi might best do to help raise the tone of the profes- 
sional ethics was debated, and the customary resolu- 
tions were adopted. A long report suggesting every 
kind of chapter activity from promotion of a nickel 
dance to management of a high school press conven- 
tion was read. lowa state chapter was awarded the 
1921 convention, winning over Kansas state, its near- 
est rival. And Secretary Hogate was awarded the 
Wells Memorial Key. 
Professor Willard G. Bleyer, director of courses in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, became the 
new honorary president. Other officers chosen were: 
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Lee A. White, of the Detroit News, president ; Car- 
gill Sproul (Kansas), associate editor of Business, De- 
troit, first vice-president ; H. H. Herbert (Illinois), di- 
rector of the school of journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma, second vice-president ; Kenneth C. Hogate 
(DePauw), Detroit correspondent of the Wall Street 
Journal, secretary; Norman J. Radder (Wisconsin), 
acting head of the department of journalism at Indi- 
ana University, treasurer. 


Executive council: W. P. Kirkwood (Minnesota), 
University of Minnesota faculty; Donald H. Clark 
(Grinnell-Columbia), The Northwestern Banker, Des 
Moines, Ia.; Peter Vischer (Cornell), The Evening 
Post, New York; George F. Pierrot (Washington), 
The Seattle Times. 


LECTION of Lee White to the presidency was by 
way of recognition of the fact that he was, just 
then, not only the fraternity’s outstanding figure but 
also the man to whom it owed most. For eight years 
the hand of Lee White had been in everything Sigma 
Delta Chi had aecomplished. He had attended every 
convention; he had rescued THe Quit. and edited it 
through five lean, often tempestuous years; he had, 
with Hogate, carried the fraternity over the war 
period; he had preached the virtues of Sigma Delta 
Chi not only within its house but also in the outside 
world, where (because of his position on the Detroit 
News) his influence was considerable. And throughout 
Sigma Delta Chi history he had fought for the ideal 
of a professional fraternity with definite aims, and for 
non-secrecy as a stronger policy than the too-colle- 
giate secrecy. 
There was no lack of appreciation of White’s part 
in the fraternity progress, and no doubt of his ability. 
His term of office opened with excellent promise. 


ECAUSE of the impossibility of transferring 
QuILL properties to Martin in time for the new 
editor to issue the January number, White made it 
his swan song. His ‘‘ Hail and Farewell’’ editorial put 
the problems of Tue Quit so suecinetly that only lack 
of space prevents its inclusion here. It opens a re- 
vealing window into the struggle White went through 
with it, the obstacles he overcame, the tremendous sin- 
cerity and thought he put into it; and it chronicles 
the fact that it had reached a state ‘‘at least of finan- 
cial stability, with a balance, if not one of affluence.’’ 
White discussed at length, too, the editorial prob- 
lems of THe Qui. He stated his belief that the 
function of the magazine was not to catalog at length 
the personal accomplishments of members of the fra- 


ternity, but to present ‘‘the foundation principles of 
the profession, and the ethical concepts which should 
guide the practitioner things all too fre- 
quently not adequately handled even in the schools of 
journalism ; not to devote unnecessary space to news 
of undergraduate chapter trivialities, but rather to 
eater to a far larger class, the alumni; to become a 
magazine of real worth as far as its limited means 
and widely separated publication dates would per- 
mit.’’ 

White’s feeling that THe Quux should not be a 
magazine solely, or even chiefly, for undergraduates, 
it will be noted, was in direct contravention of the 
expressed sentiment of the Norman convention. Un- 
questionably his attitude was the right one; but again 
he was looking ahead of the crowd. Members of the 
undergraduate chapters still thought of Sigma Delta 
Chi as just another college organization—one that was 
to mean little in the years after graduation. But 
White knew that the fraternity would s%0n outgrow 
that idea; he saw what the future was to mean to 
Sigma Delta Chi, and how important the work of 
Sigma Delta Chi in American journalism was to be- 
come. That explained his difference of opinion in the 
matter. 


ROFESSOR MARTIN, with the aid of the Mis- 
souri chapter, immediately put THe QuILL on a 
working basis and brought out the April number with 
several interesting variations in style and tone. White’s 
Quit had been ultra-conservative in typography, un- 
illustrated and often dull in appearance. Martin’s 
Quit leaned to the use of two-column cuts of its 
contributors, many short articles and, it must be ad- 
mitted, a more readable typographical presentation of 
material. Chapter news, instead of appearing as a 
department at the back of the magazine, was written 
in news-story form and used wherever makeup de- 
manded. Its policy was already pretty well estab- 
lished for it by White, and most of its major articles 
kept up the excellent standard he had set. It had a 
less professional tone than the White QuiLL; but it 
suited active members of the fraternity better. 


Even with the aid of the ‘‘staff’’ he had selected, 
Professor Martin was not able to put the August is- 
sue of the magazine out on time. It went to the 
chapters early in the fall, and served as a pre-con- 
vention number instead of the October number, in- 
tended for that purpose. 

Incidentally, the fraternity directory approached 
little nearer reality than it had been before the Nor- 
man convention suggested it. Addresses were not 
available for many alumni members, and Martin 
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thought it advisable to defer publication of the di- 
rectory. 

The two chapters whose charters the convention had 
granted were installed within a month after the dele- 
gates left Norman. The Associated Journalists of 
Oregon Agricultural College, a group of seven stu- 
dents and two faculty members, were made the thirty- 
fifth chapter of Sigma Delta Chi on December 10— 
and Frank Thayer, assisted by the Oregon chapter, 
conducted the installation. Professor Frank L. Snow 
headed the department of industrial journalism at 
O. A. C., and although no degree in journalism was 
offered the registration was approximately one hun- 
dred. The new chapter held forth promise of strength 
that proved to be real in the next few years. 

Bertram G. Zilmer, a Wisconsin alumnus, presided 
over the Marquette installation ceremonies on Decem- 
ber 16. Ten Marquette students were initiated amid 
auspices as favorable as those that had faced any other 
chapter in the fraternity. Marquette University had 
a school of journalism, and Milwaukee papers were 
keenly interested in the new organization; John S. 
Danihy, regent for journalism at Marquette, was a 
prominent participant in the ceremonies, and ‘‘wel- 
comed the new chapter to Marquette in words that 
conveyed to his listeners the deep regard in which he 
held many members of Sigma Delta Chi whom he 
knew in various parts of the country.”’ 


IGMA Delta Chi was represented at the World 
Press Congress, meeting in Honolulu in October, 
by an official delegate, Mitchell V. Charnley (Wash- 
ington), a member of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin staff, 
and by half a dozen delegates from ‘‘the mainland.’’ 
Among these were Dean Walter Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the Congress’s able president; 
John Morris, of Missouri, its executive secretary ; and 
James Wright Brown, of Editor and Publisher. 


Two important developments of the year were a 
renewed interest among alumni in the cities—inci- 
dentally, the Marquette installation led to the estab- 
lishment of a chapter for alumni in Milwaukee—and 
a growing desire in colleges throughout the nation for 
Sigma Delta Chi charters. One petition early in the 
year came from ‘‘the Agates,’’ of the University of 
Alabama; others were presented by students at the 
University of Georgia, Washington State College, 
North Dakota, Drake University, and Northwestern 
University. Inquiries came from Penn State, from 
Allegheny College and from Syracuse University, and 
what Hogate described as ‘‘feelers’’ from various 
other institutions. 


Y the time the convention met the fraternity had 
five alumni chapters—Seattle, Detroit, Milwaukee, 

Des Moines and Chicago. Frank Thayer, as an execu- 
tive councillor, was in charge of alumni development, 
and eredit for establishment of the new chapters goes 
largely to him. The growing interest of alumni in 
the fraternity could mean but one thing, White knew 
—that the time when Sigma Delta Chi’s purposes and 
aims were to have their effect on American journal- 
ism through its men actively in the field was approach- 
ing. It had not arrived; but it was in sight. In 
‘‘Looking Through the Crystal,’’ an article which he 
contributed to the August QuiILL, he pointed out that 
the day when alumni attendance at conventions would 
overshadow that of undergraduates was not far away. 
‘‘Time will come,’’ he said, ‘‘when the practicing 
journalist will recognize, as does the physician, the 
barrister and the educator, the necessity for oceca- 
sional retrimming of lamps and regirding of loins. 
No larger service can Sigma Delta Chi render than 
the inoculation of the idea, among its members, of the 
advantage that accrues from the contact of many 
minds coping with more or less identical problems.’’ 


| 


The Convention at Ames 


WHITE used almost the same words in 
# opening the 1921 convention—words that 

put before the delegates at the start the 
== real purpose of Sigma Delta Chi. 

‘‘This convention is held,’’ he said, ‘‘that we may 
get our torches relighted, that we may consider our 
ideals and our problems. The distribution of ideas 
and ideals is the purpose of Sigma Delta Chi. It is 
time for the fraternity to quit distributing embossed 
papers and pledges. It is time to redeem our pledges 
in actual accomplishment. If there is anything that 
Sigma Delta Chi stands for it is service. The true 
test of the organization is that its idealism should hold 
with its men as they go out into the profession.’’ 

White’s address was, properly, the keynote of the 
convention. More than at any previous meeting of 
the fraternity were the minds of the delegates occu- 
pied by questions of advancement of professional 
ethies, of serious journalistic aims, of standards and 
research and newspaper morals. In tangible results 
the convention had little to show by way of ‘‘improve- 
ment of journalism,’’ naturally. Adoption of resolu- 
tions, of course, will never purge newspaperdom, or 
anything else, of undesirable elements. But the frame 
of mind induced by the tone of the convention was of 
exactly the kind President White wished—the frame 
of mind that would lead men to hold to their idealism 
‘fas they go out into the profession’’—and in that 
fact lay the convention’s importance. 


HIRTY-THREE of the fraternity’s 36 active 

chapters were represented when the convention 
opened, as well as three of the five alumni chapters. 
The first business following the opening address on 
December 8—President R. A. Pearson, of Iowa State 
College, officially welcomed the delegates—suspended 
the regular order of business at once to permit two 
petitioning bodies, both represented by delegates, to 
present their cases. The two were the Grid Club, of 
the University of North Dakota, represented by Paul 
L. Samuelson, and the Associated Journalists, of 
Northwestern University, represented by Arthur 
Brown. With little ado the convention accepted both 
petitions—they had been highly approved by the 
national officers—and seated Samuelson and Brown in 
the convention with the privileges of delegates. That 
raised the number of chapters to 38; Virginia, Colo- 
rado and North Carolina were the three unrepre- 
sented. National officers present were White and 
Past President Church; Secretary Hogate had gone 
to the convention but had been called home as it 
opened by illness in his family. 


Almost at once the convention turned to questions 
of fraternity membership standards and the ethies of 
journalism. Stricter regulations for the use of the 
initiate’s statement of intent to enter journalism were 
suggested, and a resolution insisted that ‘‘there be 
no winking at its provisions.’’ A committee headed 
by H. H. Herbert proposed a rigorous program of 
chapter activity intended to force on active members 
consideration of problems such as the ‘‘ethical obliga- 
tions of the press,’’ ‘‘weaknesses of contemporary 
journalism,’’ ‘‘opportunities of the press in public 
service’’ and so forth. Provision for continuance of 
the fraternity’s committee on professional ethics and 
the formulation of a code was made. 


HE only change suggested for THE QuILL was 
publication of the magazine eight times a year in- 
stead of four. This the convention approved ; but THE 
QUILL appeared four times a year thereafter just the 
same. It was decided to make attempts to stimulate 
advertising and circulation, and to try to interest 
chapters more vitally in contribution to the magazine 
—all decisions that had been solemnly made before, 
with negligible effect. 

The desire for increased efficiency in the national 
secretary’s office, and closer ties between chapters and 
the national organization, led to the establishment of a 
$5 a week expense budget for the secretary. This 
was the first time the fraternity had ever been afflueni 
enough to grant stenographiec aid to any of its offi- 
cers. The treasurer’s report had showed a balance of 
$600, THe Quit report a $400 balance; never in Sig- 
ma Delta Chi history had there been so much money 
available for fraternity expenses. 


Clarification of the fraternity’s system of voting on 
petitions resulted from a rewording suggested by the 
constitutional committee and approved by the con- 
vention. Two negative votes from chapters on peti- 
tions caused a thirty-day reconsideration, it was 
pointed out; after that period a three-fourths vote of 
the chapters admitted a new organization to member- 
ship. 

The report of the expansion committee brought up 
again the petition of Washington State College; and 
again opposition too strong to be overeome developed. 
The petition had made its first appearance a year 
previous, and it had been tabled for a year. Even- 
tually the Ames convention duplicated this action. The 
expansion committee recommended acceptance of the 
petition, or reference of the matter to the executive 

council ; but to this the convention, led by Washington 
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and Oregon delegates, would not agree. So the peti- 
tion was left hanging. A few months later the peti- 
tioning group, hurt by slighting reference to Wash- 
ington State College and agricultural journalism made 
by some of the delegates, withdrew the petition en- 
tirely. But it was later renewed. 

Other petitions considered at the convention were 
from the University of Georgia—a brief telegraphic 
message—and from the Harvey-Ingham Press Club, 
of Drake University. The first was declined at once; 
the second briefly considered, inasmuch as delegates 
from the Press Club were on hand to state their case, 
but eventually denied because of the ‘‘short notice on 
which the petition was presented.’’ During the year 
Sigma Delta Chi had had petitions or ‘‘feelers’’ from 
19 different colleges and universities. Most of them 
were not found worthy of mention at the convention. 

Progress on a new ritual was reported by White; 
that was all. Continued work on it was promised, 
however. 

The invitation of Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege for the entertainment of the 1922 convention was 
accepted. Other chapters which bid for the conven- 
tion were Minnesota, Cornell, and Northwestern; 
Minnesota was suggested as an excellent 1923 host 
because of the ‘‘cordiality and forcefulness of its in- 
vitation.’’ 


the selection of C. W. Barron, publisher of the 

Wall Street Journal, as an honorary member of the 
fraternity the policy of enlisting the interest of lead- 
ing exponents of the best American journalism was 
continued. Mr. Barron was a speaker at the conven- 
tion, as were Ward Neff, of the Corn Belt Dailies, 
Chicago, a member of the Missouri chapter and with 
his father, donor of Jay H. Neff Hall, which housed 
the Missouri school of journalism; John Towner 
Frederick, University of Iowa, editor of the Midland 
Magazine; and Prof. F. W. Beckman, of Iowa State 
College. The fraternity paid its respects to the ability 
and helpful interest of Professor Beckman by electing 
him its honorary president. 

It was only after Lee White had fiatly refused to 
continue as an officer of Sigma Delta Chi that his 
name was dropped from consideration by the nomi- 
nating committee. White pointed out the value of 
adherence to the well-established policy of selecting a 
new man each year to head the fraternity, and 
pleaded for the rest he felt he had earned. His re- 
ward was the Wells Memorial Key, voted to him by 
the convention. 

There was no hesitation in the selection of Ken 
Hogate, retiring national secretary, as president when 


White’s name was withdrawn. Hogate, ‘‘drafted’’ 
during the war as an officer, had served faithfully for 
more than four years as secretary, had been White’s 
right-hand-man when the organization had to be 
nursed through lean years and was, next to White, its 
oldest and most experienced officer. First and sec- 
ond vice-presidents chosen were H. H. Herbert, of 
Oklahoma, and Norman J. Radder, head of the school 
of journalism, at Indiana. Herbert and Radder had 
been second vice-president and treasurer, respectively. 


OGATE’S secretaryship was filled by the election 
of T. Hawley Tapping, Michigan, who had been 
introduced as ‘‘the champion convention visitor’’ of 
the fraternity. Tapping had attended five of the seven 
conventions since the first at DePauw in 1912, and 
his interest in Sigma Delta Chi was keen and intelli- 
gent. A newspaper man with a bent for organization 
work, as well as editor of the official magazine of 
Acacia, his social fraternity, he was an excellent man 
for the secretaryship. 

Ward Neff, quiet, thoughtful and far-sighted, was 
as good a choice for the position of treasurer. White 
induced him to accept his election with the hope that 
later Neff might become a president of the fraternity ; 
at the 1922 convention that hope became a reality. 

Executive councillors chosen were Donald H. Clark 
(re-elected) ; Joseph McMullen, Western Reserve-Co- 
lumbia; Stacy V. Jones (Washington) ; and Gilbert 
M. Clayton, Kansas. 


All of Ken Hogate’s years of service to Sigma Delta 
Chi were devoted to one purpose—internal strength- 
ening of the fraternity. 


OGATE was conscripted for first aid service dur- 
ing the war, when Lee White was left in Detroit 
with the duties of five men on his shoulders. Hogate 
became secretary, and took the heaviest single burden 
onto his own broad back. He carried it loyally and 
efficiently. From war days until the Ames convention, 
for more than four years, he toiled to maintain 
chapter contacts, to bring wandering chapters back 
into the fold, to centralize authority by building up 
in chapter-minds a realization of the national and pro- 
fessional aspect of the fraternity. 

The work was not completed when he became presi- 
dent, late in 1921. Chapter contacts were not, even 
then, all he desired them to be—knew they must be if 
the fraternity were to have effective strength. There 
was much to be done. So he spent the year of his 
presidency continuing the work. 

He was fortunate in having the most efficient ma- 
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¢hinery the fraternity had yet been able to afford— 
a secretary's office with a small budget for steno- 
graphic assistance. Until that time Sigma Delta 
Chi’s secretaries had licked every stamp in person. 
Now, with even the small $5 a week, and the able and 
industrious secretary Tapping to handle it, the situa- 
tion was vastly improved. 


T is needless to recite the number of letters Tapping 

wrote, or to attempt to relate in detail the count- 
less petty squabbles he settled. Hogate’s words de- 
scribe best what was done: ‘‘Intensive work on the 
part of the national officers brought all of the chapters 
in touch with headquarters in a way that previously 
had not been possible. For the first time we were able 
to make and enforce national rules. We inaugurated 
a schedule of chapter programs; we made the boys 
live up to their obligations and we constantly ex- 
tended the obligations. Most of these things seem in- 
adequate compared with what was done later, but the 
work of a pioneer often can not be complete or 
thorough.’’ 

One problem was the practical application of the 
professional standard for eligibility to membership. 
At that professional standard Tapping and Hogate 
hammered away month after month; and if, at the 
end of their year, they still met with evidence of men 
elected because they were good fellows or deserved 
‘‘eampus honors’’ such evidences were far less fre- 
quent than they had been a few years before. 


APPING developed a grading list for chapters— 
one that showed sixteen chapters satisfactory, 
eight of these excellent, and the rest fair or bad. He 
was able to help individual chapters with specifie prob- 
lems—one with a gridiron dinner, another with a scho- 


* lastie journalistic convention. He nursed the Colorado 


chapter fined at Ames for failure to send a delegate 
to the convention and warned of possible suspension, 
all the way back into the fraternity’s good graces; he 
failed completely to get replies of evidence of inter- 
est from Virginia and North Carolina, and his recom- 
mendation caused their suspension. In each case, 
later developments showed, the fault was in inade- 
quate journalistic interest in the institution, ‘‘honor- 


ary’’ rather than professional chapters, poor officer- 
ship. 

Tapping was able, also, to check and reclassify most 
of the fraternity’s membership lists—work that had 
been perforce neglected for years. Faulty chapter 
records—only half a dozen chapters had up-to-date, 
complete books—hampered this work. 

It was during this year that the Sigma Delta Chi 
Efficiency Cup was established. This cup was in- 
tended to increase chapter interest in relations with 
the national office, and was to be awarded on a scor- 
ing system covering chapter activity, national con- 
tacts and half a dozen other features of chapter 
business. 


HE QUILL appeared regularly; it was not the 
vastly improved magazine Professor Martin had 
hoped to make it, however. He had found, as had Lee 
White, that its demands on his time were almost too 
heavy to bear, and before the 1922 convention he an- 
nounced his intention to resign. He proposed the em- 
ployment of a full-time editor-manager—that, he be- 
lieved, was the single effective method of producing an 
efficient and worthwhile Quit.. This suggestion, while 
it met with theoretical approval, was one that could 
not be put into practice because of lack of funds. The 
need for some such arrangement, however, started 
Treasurer Ward Neff to figuring ways and means; 
..ore than a year later he announced THE Quit En- 
dowment Plan, intended to do just what Professor 
Martin suggested. 

Fraternity books showed more than $1,000 in cash 
in the bank, and an executive council meeting at Ann 
Arbor took advantage of the opportunity to establish 
a sinking fund—a fund intended ‘‘to be carefully 
preserved for chapter emergencies. ’’ 

Hogate’s work of organization was not completed 
even at the end of the year. But the fraternity was 
far stronger internally than it hau ever been; some, 
if not all, of the chapters had learned to meet financial 
obligations promptly and to earry on business-like 
correspondence. There was still much for the next 
year’s officers to do, and the next, and the next; what 
Hogate had given them was a basis on which they 
could build firmly and confidently. 
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The Manhattan Convention 


S\\F the 1922 convention was not outstanding 
‘| for its monumental accomplishments, it 
a was for the incredible amount of detail 

=== work it handled and for the extent it drew 
the undergraduate delegates into discussions and 
arguments. 

Many of the discussions and arguments were 
picayunish, and the time they took might well have 
been spent in other manner. One of these was the 
vio.snt disagreement between protagonists of the 
pledge pin and those who did not believe it vital to 
the future of Sigma Delta Chi. Another was the 
fruitless discussion over the rights and wrongs of 
membership in Sigma Delta Chi and ‘‘social-profes- 
sional’’ fraternities. This was precipitated when 
Albert S. Tousley, of Minnesota, brought up the 
status of Delta Phi Delta, a fraternity at Wisconsin 
founded by Sigma Delta Chis for social purposes but 
with loosely journalistic standards. Testimony was 
introduced from other chapters to prove, conclusively, 
that the two could work together and that they could 
not work together. After several hours of quibbling 
the discussion ended with a decision that nothing 
much could be done—and that nothing needed to be 
done. 


HERE were no petitions facing the fraternity. 

Two expulsions were made, however—Virginia, 
because the chapter failed to maintain proper rela- 
tions with the national office, and because professional 
standards were woefully violated in elections, and 
North Carolina, because, apparently the chapter was 
dead. Thus ended the attempt to introduce Sigma 
Delta Chi to the South Atlantic seaboard. 

Included in the routine accomplishments of the 
convention were: 

Award of the Efficiency Cup to Iowa state chapter, 
after a close competition with North Dakota, Michi- 
gan, Grinnell, Illinois, Marquette and Cornell. 

Award of the Wells Memorial Key to T. Hawley 
Tapping, national secretary. 

Decision to send the 1923 convention to Minnesota 
and that of 1924 to Indiana. 

Attendance at a dance, a luncheon given by Theta 
Sigma Phi and speeches by E. Haldeman-Julius, 
Charles M. Harger and C. J. Stratton. Haldeman- 
Julius was the publisher of the famous ten cents clas- 
sies, Harger a successful writer. 

A trip to Topeka at the invitation of the Capper 
Press for inspection of the Capper plant, and to 


Lawrence for the Kansas-Colorado football game at 
the invitation of the Kansas chapter. The invitation 
of the Capper Press was particularly significant of the 
growing recognition Sigma Delta Chi was getting 
from the active profession; the next two conventions 


were to receive even more striking and flattering evi- 
dences of it. 


HE QUILL came in for its usual share of discus- 
sion—no violent argument, however. Chester 
Cleveland, who had been selected to succeed Frank 
Martin as editor, made his bow to the fraternity, and 
the new financial scheme for the six issues a year at 
$200 an issue, with $600 to go to the editor, was ex- 
plained. President Hogate told the convention that 
this $1,800 budget would be handled by the initiation 
of 300 pledges a year, each pay $6 for a five-year sub- 
scription. The customary suggestions that advertising 
be obtained, and Lee White’s customary analysis of 
the reasons why it could not be, took place. 

Cyril Arthur Player’s proposed new ritual made its 
first appearance at the convention, and was highly ap- 
proved with certain minor changes suggested. Au- 
thorization of a memorial ritual was made, also; and 
the use of a particular newspaper for all initiation 
services in a year, the paper to be chosen by the 
executive council, was included in the ritual. For 
1922-1923 the New York Times was selected. 

One of the significant events of the convention was 
the nearly-unanimous condemnation of the publica- 
tion of a suggestive cover on the Parrakeet, humorous 
publication put out almost entirely by the Sigma 
Delta Chi chapter at Denver University. It hap- 
pened that Theodore Christian, delegate from Den- 
ver, was editor of the Parrakeet, and he defended the 
cover, which had brought unpleasant notoriety to the 
magazine and the fraternity in Colorado papers, on 
the ground that ‘‘smut’’ was necessary to the editing 
of a college comic. 

Christian’s position was not so uncommon as its 
sophistry might suggest. Desme of college comics 
had for years traded largely on ‘‘smut’’; as a matter 
of fact, college comics were on a generally low level, 
with little genuine humor or merit. At Manhattan 


there were a few who shared Christian’s views; but 
the sentiment of the delegates was mostly to the ef- 
fect that no magazine at all was better than the in- 
decent one, and that in any case no Sigma Delta Chi 
should permit himself to help with the production of 
such a publication. 
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In the end it was decided to keep the convention’s 
censure strictly a fraternity matter, but to express 
disapproval of the Parrakeet in no mild terms. No 
disciplinary measures were taken, however. 


While the convention was able to express its dis- 
approval of the unethical procedure of the Denver 
chapter, it was not prepared to press the ethical pro- 
gram the officers had hoped to have ready. The 
standing committee on a code of ethics—White and 
Prof. F. W. Beckman were two of the committee— 
reported progress, but no conclusions; another year 
might be necessary for the research and deliberation, 
they said. In line with the fraternity’s ethical pro- 
gram, the convention highly commended The Ameri- 
can Boy Magazine for its ‘‘Make Politics Your Job’’ 
campaign to interest boys in voting and citizenship. 


the closing discussions of the convention two sug- 
gestions which later were to be seriously considered 
were made. One was that the fraternity’s name be 
changed so that it might have greater weight in the 
active field, where some believed the Greek name 
meant little. The other was that a central office be 
established for the national secretary and perhaps 
Tue Quit editor. Action was taken on neither; but 
both furnished basis for thought and argument in 
later years. 
When Ward A. Neff was chosen president of the 
fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi put at its head one of its 
strongest leaders. Neff was vice-president of the 


Corn Belt Farm Dailies and editor of the Daily 
Drover’s Journal in Chicago; he was a man of ideas 
and initiative, and his business situation made it pos- 
sible for him to devote many hours to Sigma Delta 
Chi’s service. 

Dean Walter Williams, dean of the school of 
journalism at Missouri and president of the Press 
Congress of the World, was made honorary president. 
Other new officers were: 


ETER VISCHER (Corneil),of the staff of the New 
York World, an executive councillor, first vice- 
president; H. H. Herbert (Illinois), director of the 
Oklahoma schooi of journalism, second vice-president ; 
T. Hawley Tapping (Michigan), staff correspondent 
at Ann Arbor for eight Booth Publishing Company 
papers, secretary (re-elected); George F. Pierrot 
(Washington), assistant managing editor of The 
American Boy, Detroit, former executive councillor, 
treasurer; Donald H. Clark (Grinnell), managing 
editor of the Northwestern Banker, Des Moines, an 
executive councillor, alumni secretary (a newly 
created office). 

The new executive council was made up of Past 
President Hogate, the six other active officers and 
Executive Councillors Reuel R. Barlow, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota journalism faeulty; Paul E. 
Flagg, Kansas City Journal-Post; William E. Drips, 
of the Iowa State College journalism faculty; and 
Geroid Robinson, associate editor of the Freeman, 
New York City. 
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“Uistons—and Reality 


WHEN Ward Neff’s term as president of 
4 Sigma Delta Chi began, he had visions of 


== porter’s estate, raise the ethics of journal- 
ism several notches and otherwise proceed in the di- 
rection which the constitution and purposes of the fra- 
ternity pointed out. 

But within two months he found that the organiza- 
tion was not yet ready for the rapid progress toward 
the goals he had selected. Officers’ time was too much 
taken up with minor details of administration ; chap- 
ter government was not on the necessarily efficient 
basis; too much effort had to be given to the kind of 
work which, Neff saw, could be eliminated only 
through an even more businesslike and thorough 
organization of the fraternity, nationally and in active 
and alumni chapters, than Hogate had been able to 
effect. 

So he turned his mind into those channels, with re- 
sults that appeared later in the year. 

There were several evidences after the Manhattan 
convention that the professional point of view was be- 
coming a reality. One was the pained horror with 
which Secretary T. Hawley Tapping, in a chapter 
letter, told chapters of the story in the University of 
Washington Daily referring to Sigma Delta Chi as 
‘‘honorary.’’ It wasn’t the first time a chapter had 
misnamed itself since the strictly professional code 
was adopted, nor the last; but it had become uncom- 
mon enough that Tapping wanted to draw special at- 
tention to it. 


B” there were other evidences of more weight. A 
very obvious one was the tendency Tapping noted 
in chapters to elect ‘‘students of journalism’’ instead 
of men interested solely in campus periodical work. 
Another was the trio of prizes announced during the 
year. And a third was the prompt and summary 
manner in which the Nebraska chapter’s publication, 
the Evening Shun, was handled. 

The ‘‘Shun’”’ saw the light in Lincoln in February, 
1923, and a loud and acrid series of criticisms was im- 
mediately set on its way by University of Nebraska 
authorities—against the chapter, its individual mem- 
bers and the fraternity as a whole. The ‘‘Shun’’ was 


typical of scandal sheets in general, except that it was 
bolder than its brothers. It reflected credit on the 
ingenuity of the chapter, but none on its sense of re- 
sponsibility or common decency. And it started the 
executive council into action at once. 


Tapping and President Neff held a long-distance 
conversation between Ann Arbor and Chicago, which 
resulted in a trip of investigation by Executive Coun- 
cillor William E. Drips. Drips found University 
authorities aroused and the ‘‘Shun’’ rather beyond 
his expectations; he recommended severe penalties. 

The great significance to the fraternity in the 
‘‘Shun’’ incident, or as it came to be better known, 
*‘the Nebraska Case,’’ lay in the revelations concern- 
ing the chapter itself. Lessons of great worth to the 
fraternity as a whole and of importance to its whole 
future course were impressed on the minds of national 
officers and the several chapters by the realization 
that the real cause of the trouble lay in the character 
of the Nebraska chapter itself. It had either failed 
to adopt or failed to follow professional standards of 
membership. Instead of selecting its men from the 
journalism courses who were training themselves for 
their lifework it selected those who had been chosen 
to publish the current annual or whatnot, including 
even the captain of the football team. Others were 
taken because of membership in the same social fra- 
ternity as graduating members and thus the character 
of the chapter was perpetuated. 


BVIOUSLY little good could come from such a 
chapter and as might be expected there was con- 
flict rather than cooperation between the chapter and 
the journalism faculty, including the chapter advisor. 
The fraternity learned from these revelations the 
fundamental necessity of a strictly professional mem- 
bership. Resignations of the most unfit in the Ne- 
braska chapter resulted and the chapter was rebuilt 
with new ideals. The fraternity also had emphasized 
to it the importance and value of full cooperation be- 
tween chapter and journalism faculty. 

Five-fold disciplinary action was taken by the 
executive council. The Nebraska chapter was sus- 
pended ; letters of censure were sent to its members 
by Tapping and Neff; withdrawal of the charter was 
recommended unless ‘‘the chapter pay a fine of $75 
by May 1, apologize to University women, regents, and 
others offended by the sheet, make monthly reports to 
the national president and conduct all pledging and 
initiation under the supervision of the executive 
council’; signing of pledge slips as a requisite of 
chapter strength was stressed; and the chapter was 
told that ‘‘non-compliance with these rules shall ren- 
der individual members liable to immediate expul-— 


sion. 


using his organization to improve the re- 
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Past President Hogate, reporting on the council’s 
action, was careful to make it clear that Sigma Delta 
Chi, ‘‘while not supporting shabby journalism, does 
not believe in faculty censorship of student journal- 
ism.’’ 

The action was effective. Before the year was over 
the Nebraska chapter had put ona high school journal- 
istic conference, had straightened out its chapter af- 
fairs and had won its way into the council’s good 
graces. 


HE prizes announced for, or by, Sigma Delta Chi 
during the year were the Neff prize, the Hogate 
prize and the Iowa State prize. The first two, estab- 
lished through gifts by Neff and Hogate, were for es- 
says on journalism. Neff’s, of $150, divided into sums 
of $75, $50 and $25, was referred to as the ‘‘ethies 
prize contest,’’ and was open to undergraduate Sigma 
Delta Chis on a chosen set of subjects. The Hogate 
prize was named the ‘‘Quit contest for alumni,’’ 
and called for essays by graduate members of the fra- 
ternity ‘‘diseussing an ethical principle of journalism 
or illustrating such a principle through a story of 
service by an individual or newspaper.’’ Winning 
essays in both cases were to be published in THE 
QUILL. 

The Iowa state contest was of a different and more 
practical nature, and was more important because it 
originated with an active chapter rather than an 
alumnus. It was open to all college journalists, Sig- 
ma Delta Chis or not, and its purpose was to stimu- 
late undergraduate reportorial work. Specifically, it 
was to award a prize—a gold watch-—to the ‘‘college 
paper reporter who performed the most notable piece 
of reportorial work.’’ The value of service per- 
formed, style and other elements were announced as 
* bases for judgment. 


EANWHILE Tue Quix had passed from Frank 

Martin’s hands into those of Chester W. Cleve- 
land. Because of unavoidable difficulties in way of 
turning over files and material, Martin got out the De- 
cember number. But Vol. XI, No. 1, was produced 
under Cleveland’s directorship. His offices were in 
Chicago, but a printing company at Plymouth, Ind., 
published the magazine. The new magazine differed 
little in appearance or material from the old; but 
Cleveland’s advantage in centralization of work was 
great. He was also editor of the Sigma Chi 
quarterly. 

An important development of Neff’s reorganization 
work was the more than doubling of the number of 
alumni chapters. At the time of the Manhattan con- 
vention there were only four active alumni groups, 


those in Detroit, Chicago, Des Moines and Kansas 
City. Alumni Secretary Donald H. Clark desired to 
increase this number to fifteen during the year, and 
though his strenuous efforts fell short, his record was 
notable. When the Minneapolis convention met he 
was able to report ten functioning alumni chapters, 
officially chartered—the original four and Min- 
neapolis, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, 
Washington and St. Louis. Moreover, groundworks 
for chapters were laid in New York, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Denver, San 
Francisco and Portland. 

Clark realized that alumni interest in the fraternity 
was, at best, desultory. He knew that alumni groups 
had met and died in Cleveland, New York, Seattle and 
other cities. But he believed that by interesting 
younger alumni, by furnishing regular programs for 
meetings and activity and by ‘‘keeping everlastingly 
after them’’ most of the groups might be kept alive 
His work as alumni secretary made the great body of 
alumni more nearly the active limb of the fraternity 
that its leaders wished than they had ever been before. 


HILE the list of alumni chapters was growing, 

that of the active remained stationary until just 
a week before the 1923 convention. There had been no 
dearth of petitions. In the spring had come urgent 
requests from the University of Toronto and from 
Penn State for charters. There had been inquiries 
from Iowa Wesleyan, University of Nevada, Muskin- 
gum College, Denison University and the University 
of South Dakota, among others. Of them all, only 
one was approved by the executive council. The 
Penn State petition was looked on with considerable 
favor, and the petitioners were determined and ener- 
getic. But at last it was decided that ‘‘Penn State is 
not yet ready.’’ 

Toronto was, at first, an unknown quantity. But it 
was very much in earnest. Herbert McManus, of 
Tau Sigma Phi, the Toronto organization, attended an 
executive council meeting at Ann Arbor and ‘‘sold’’ 
his proposition to the meeting. Lee White, acting for 
the fraternity, investigated the situation at Toronto 
and reported very favorably. ‘‘There is almost no 
journalistic instruction at Toronto,’’ he informed the 
council. ‘‘But the strength of the University’s cur- 
riculum, and the fact that Canadian newspapers look 
to these men for their staffs, all combine to meet any 
objections. ’’ 


In early May the executive council approved the 
Tau Sigma Phi petition and sent it on to the chapters. 
But it was too late in the year to get decisive action, 
and the vote had to be held over until fall. At last, 
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in October, the chapters had all responded, and the 
thirty-seventh active group was chartered. 

The Toronto chapter’s situation was unique. It 
was, first of all, a ‘‘house organization’’—a group 
maintaining a chapter house like social fraternities. 
It permitted no membership in other fraternities. By 
the Sigma Delta Chi constitution it was limited, in its 
choice of pledges, to men advanced in college and 
definitely committed to journalism as their life work. 

All these difficulties, it would seem, would have 
worked against strength in the chapter. But they 
did not. From the start the Toronto chapter was 
energetic and aggressive, its journalistic standards 
high, and its personnel, from the fraternity’s point of 
view, unquestionable. Its difficulties seemed to 
strengthen and drive it. From its inception it was 
able to place every man it graduated on newspapers 
in Toronto or other Canadian cities. 


HE important work continued during the year by 
Lee White and Cyril Arthur Player, the talented 
special correspondent of the Detroit News—revision 
of the ritual to bring the flowery old secret form, lit- 
tle changed since its first printing nearly ten years 
before, up to date—was completed in February. But 
printers’ delays kept it from going to the chapters 
until just before the convention. It was a masterly 
work—one that suited the professional tone of the 
fraternity in its dignity and the effectiveness of its 
language, everybody agreed. The value of this new 
ritual in impressing on initiates the purposes and high 
ideals of Sigma Delta Chi can hardly be overestimated. 
Meanwhile Drips was working on tabulation of all 
the amendments to the fraternity’s constitution, and 
just before the convention he reported that a sug- 
gested new constitution, embodying most of the laws 
the fraternity had passed in its history, would be 
ready for open discussion. Drips had a committee 
to help him, but the job turned out to be a one-man 
affair ; and it was well handled. 

Throughout the year the executive ability of the 
fraternity’s president, Ward Neff, was quietly mak- 
ing itself felt. One of its chief effects was the estab- 
lishment of an executive committee of the executive 
council, composed of president, secretary, treasurer, 
alumni secretary and past president. This commit- 
tee, without overstepping the constitutional rights of 
the council, was able to handle business much more 
expeditiously than the more unwieldy council could 
do; its organization and operation were of far-reach- 
ing benefit. During the year it had held several meet- 
ings, and greatly facilitated fraternity administration. 

Through the year Pierrot, treasurer, had been 
working on a uniform accounting system for the chap- 


ters of the fraternity—another indirect result of Neff 
efficiency. Heretofore chapters had kept their ac- 
counts in a slipshod manner, lost their records fre- 
quently and generally confused themselves and 
national officers. The executive committee decided 
that an accounting system could well be worked out; 
and consequently Pierrot took to the convention, 
when it assembled, a complete set of suggested forms. 
They included a large chapter account book which 
was a combination of journal and ledger, a member- 
ship book, and a form for chapter treasurers’ reports. 
All were worked out in great detail; Pierrot’s aim was 
to make them fool-proof, and so simple that it would 
be almost impossible for chapter officers to go wrong. 
Chapters themselves had urged this systematization, 
and their response to it, later, was to be rather gener- 
ally appreciative. 

Tapping had been increasing the efficiency of chap- 
ter secretary’s work, meanwhile, through somewhat 
similar means. He had devised a ‘‘blue report’’ (so- 
called because of its color) which was so complete as 
to cover every phase of chapter activity, condition, 
active membership and general health, and sent it out 
to chapters just before the convention. It was the 
most effective check on chapters yet devised; and the 
25-cents-a-day fine that was assessed against each 
chapter keeping the report after the due date made the 
response prompt. A form exactly similar, except that 
it was yellow, was prepared for a spring report of 
chapter condition. These reports have proved of ut- 
most value in keeping contact with the membership 
through THe Qui and in detecting weakening evi- 
dences in the chapters. 


pr acags also sent to chapters a manual for secre- 
taries, and attached to his chapter letters certifi- 
cates for chapter officers to assure him that the letters 
were read in chapter meetings. He prepared books or 
remittance forms which went to each chapter. 

It had been a year of accomplishment. The chapter 
difficulties that once were the main business of the 
national fraternity were somewhat less trying. Chap- 
ters, through Tapping’s efforts, were closely in touch 
with his office. He had his finger on the pulse of 
most of them, and was able to report health and thriv- 
ing prosperity in a larger number than he found de- 
ficient. The council and the executive committee had 
time to devote to important matters rather than 
trivialities; and the busy brain of Ward Neff worked 
out during the year what promised to be the biggest 
and most thoroughly constructive scheme in the 
history of the fraternity—the Life Subscription or . 
Quit Endowment Plan, which he was to present to 
the 1923 convention. 


ws 


The Quill Endowment Plan 


R several years there had been a growing 
dissatisfaction with THe Quit. Repeat- 
edly it had been pointed out that ‘‘a 

= journalists’ journal,’’ as its title page de- 
clared it to be, was decidedly inferior to many non- 
journalistic fraternity publications. Objections were 
based on the irregularity of the magazine’s appear- 
ance, the fact that it had advanced very littie in eight 
years, that its articles were often stody and any- 
thing but inspirational, that it was amateurish—a 
hundred charges were made Most of them were 
justified ; critics, of course, sometimes failed to realize 
the difficulties and handicaps under which editors 
labored. The fraternity officers could say nothing 
but, ‘‘We have no money to devote to making it a 
better publication.’’ 

At that time Tae Quit was receiving $6 from the 
initiation fee of each new member, and the member 
became a subscriber for five years. The magazine was 
published six times during the year, and had a total 
revenue of about $2,000, of which $75 was from adver- 
tising. The six issues had cost about $400 each, in- 
cluding the salary of $100 per issue to the editor, or 
$400 more than total receipts; so Tae Quit had not 
been self-supporting. In fact, Tae Qu. found it- 
self penniless at the end of each year, but with greatly 
increased obligations by reason of the additional mem- 
bers who were supposed to have paid for it for several 
years. 


HESE two facts—that the magazine did not pay 
: for itself and that it was of almost no use to the 

fraternity on its present plane—made action impera- 
tive. It came at the Minneapolis convention, in the 
shape of Ward Neff’s Qui. Endowment Plan, and 
the nlan’s adoption far overshadowed in significance 
anything else at the convention. 

It was on the second day of the convention, Novem- 
ber 20, that the plan was proposed. It followed the 
reading of Tue Quit. reports the afternoon before, 
and immediately precipitated a virulent discussion 
that was to be repeated at the next convention. 

Briefly the plan proposed to create and build an 
endowment fund which should, in time, furnish 
enough revenue to support THe QUILL, pay an editor 
and prepare the way to giving Sigma Delta Chi ‘‘the 
best journalists’ magazine in the world.’’ It con- 


templated raising the initiation fee at once to $25, of 
which eventually $20 was to go to the endowment 
fund. For the first few years $5 was to be diverted 


directly to a Quit operating fund and all interest 
on the endowment was to be put back into the fund; 
in the future, Neff pointed out, the principal would be 
large enough to permit giving THe QumLL all its inter- 
est earnings and the direct apportionment of $5 could 
be discontinued. According to his estimates, 1929 
would probably be the first year when THE QumLL 
would profit; in that year about $2,500 should be 
available. By 1931, with 450 initiates a year, the 
fund would amount to about $60,000 and its revenue 
at six per cent would be $3,320. He emphasized the 
fact, however, that the size of the fund would for 
many years be in direct relationship to the number 
of subscribers to whom the fraternity had become obli- 
gated to send Tue Quuu for life, and that the fund 
really would consist of so many separate units, each 
with its own subscription liability. 


O sooner was the report read than some of the 
delegates were on their feet declaring the $25 
initiation fee to be much too high. Numbers of eligible 
men would be kept from pledging to Sigma Delta Chi 
by such a high fee, these men stated. Willing to find 
some means of establishing an endowment fund, they 
felt it should be done by some other method. Several 
suggestions were made; all were discarded. 

Followed hours of discussion, during which Neff 
spoke on the bright future of the magazine, the im- 
portant part a praiseworthy Qui. would play and 
the impossibility of putting out such a magazine with- 
out finances. Finally Tapping drew up a motion 
ordering, first, that Taz Quit, endowment fund be 
created by turning over $2,000 from the general fund 
to the new endowment fund, which was passed with- 
out dissent, and, second, that the $25 fee be made a 
constitutional provision, with $15 to go toward the 
fund, ($5 to the national office and $5 to Quit eur- 
rent expense). More discussion; then a rising vote 
was taken, and Tue Quu.L Endowment Plan became a 
reality, by a vote of 34 to 9. It was to take effect in 
the fall of the following year, 1924. 

Beside the Endowment Plan other events of the 


convention seemed unimportant. The t of a 
charter to A'pha Delta Mu, the Washington State Col- 
lege petitioner, was noteworthy, however. This or- 


ganization had been fighting to make its way into Sig- 
ma Delta Chi for several years; it had met severe re- 
buffs, but had always come back. When the expan- 
sion Committee’s report was read, it strongly advo- 
eated granting the charter to W. S. C., pointing out 
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that the college offered 27 hours of journalistic in- 
struction and that a highly professional spirit per- 
vaded the petitioning body. After that the vote was 
a mere formality. Roy Lounsbury, the W. S. C. rep- 
resentative, was seated as a delegate, and the frater- 
nity had one more chapter. 


jd other petitioners, the Press Club of George 
Washington University, and a group at Butler 
University, were denied charters because ‘‘ insufficient 
information’’ about the local bodies had been sub- 
mitted. 

Much of the other business of the convention was 
of routine nature. The Louisiana chapter, the only 
one unrepresented, was fined the regular pro rata of 
$73.10 and an additional $25, so that it lost money by 
not sending a delegate. The Nebraska case was 
thoroughly discussed, and at last the chapter was re- 
moved from the ‘‘suspended’’ classification and put 
on probation for a year. The new constitution offered 
by Drips was found largely satisfactory and adopted, 
subject to editing and minor revision. It was decided 
to publish a catalog or directory of the fraternity, in 
place of the August Qui; the excellent progress 
Chester Cleveland, QuILL managing editor, had made 
in straightening out addresses on THE QuILL sub- 
seription lists, ‘‘live’’ or ‘‘dead,’’ made this a possi- 
bility. The 1923-24 budget was set at approximately 
$4,200—$2,200 for THe QuimLt and $2,000 for general 
expenses. 

Never had a Sigma Delta Chi convention accom- 
plished so much business. This was largely due to 
the fact that such matters as did not need convention 
attention, but could be handled by the new executive 
committee, by the council or by chapters, were not 
brought up. 


President Neff told the convention that the excellent 
reception the fraternity received from the big Min 
neapolis newspapers, and the entertainment tendered 
to the convention, was definite proof that Sigma Delta 
Chi was coming to be accepted as a real force in 
journalism. Certainly the banquet held in the offices 
of the Minneapolis Tribune lent professional atmos- 
phere to the assembly. A banquet was also tendered 
the convention by the Journal. 


HAWLEY TAPPING was made president, 
¢ without opposition on the ballot. Pierrot went 
to the office of secretary, and Peter Vischer, retiring 
first vice-president, was made treasurer. He, in turn, 
was succeeded by Donald Clark, alumni secretary pre- 
viously ; and Drips became alumni secretary. R. R. 
Barlow, of the University of Minnesota journalism de- 
partment, was made second vice-president ; executive 
councillors elected were Arthur H. Brayton, of the 
Merchants’ Trade Journals, Des Moines, Ia., Roy L. 
French, journalism teacher at University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis., Russell R. Lord, journalism teach- 
er at Ohio State University, Columbus, O., and 
Lawrence W. Murphy, journalism teacher at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. The 
Wells Key went to Neff, and Indiana won the 1924 
convention. 


The new honorary president was James Wright 
Brown, head of Editor and Publisher, New York City 
—a wise choice. Mr. Brown evinced remarkable 


interest in the fraternity, and was able to do many 
things for it during the year following. Both national 
officers and officers of the New York alumni chapter 
were to acknowledge many substantial favors from 
him. 


| | 
¢ 
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The Endowment Idea Grows 


WE FICERS of Sigma Delta Chi who favored 


( ) | the Life Subseription Plan (there was a 
minority who didn’t) heaved a sigh of re- 
=————=— lief when the convention at Minneapolis 
adopted Neff’s scheme substantially as he had out- 
lined it. 

‘‘That’s that,’’ they said. ‘‘All we have to do 
now is collect the money.”’ 

Within three months they found their error. Al- 
most at once chapters, particularly those in the far 
West, began to report opposition to the plan. Objec- 
tions were on the same ground, the size of the fee; 
and this was the only objection which ever was raised. 

Pierrot, secretary, at first opposed to the plan be- 
eause he felt the amount might be too great for the 
average undergraduate, but later, convinced that a 
chapter of ordinary initiative and energy could sur- 
mount the obstacle, issued constant broadsides to chap- 
ters on the subject. It was pointed out frequently 
that the local fees charged by some chapters were in 
many cases to blame for the dissatisfaction. Dozens 
of methods by which chapters might raise money to 
help reduce the cost to members were suggested. The 
unquestioned advantages of the Endowment Plan were 
explained over and over. 


ND to small effect. All through 1924 Montana, 
Oregon and several other chapters announced 
their intention of bringing up the plan at the Indiana 
convention to attempt to repeal it, and no argument 
affected them. 
Meanwhile a new move looking to the increase of 


the fund was made—a drive for alumni life subserip- 


tions. Under the old scheme, members of Sigma Delta 
Chi received Tur Quit for five years after they were 
initiated; the number of ‘‘repeat’’ subscribers was 
practically nil. So Neff, Pierrot and Tapping decided 
on a campaign to enlist the interest and financial aid 
of alumni. 

Executive Councillor French, at Madison, was put 
in charge of the drive, and to his diligent labor its 
success was chiefly due. It was decided to set the cost 
of a life subscription for alumni at $15 up to January 
1, 1925 (or $16 if paid in four installments), and $20 
after that date. Every member of the fraternity 
whose address could be obtained was circularized at 
least twice ; chapters helped in this work by supplying 
addresses, by addressing envelopes (as Wisconsin and 
Iowa state volunteered to do) and by making chapter 
drives to interest their alumni in the scheme. 


The result was that more than 200 alumni subscrip- 
tions were obtained between the time the drive was 
launched, in May, 1924, and the convention at Bloom- 
ington.’ That added $3,000 to the endowment fund— 
$3,000 that was ‘‘velvet,’’ for it was not included in 
the financial schedule which called for sufficient inter- 
est to give THE QuImLL an income by 1929. 

The installation of Washington State College took 
place on March 1, under the direction of Prof. Rob- 
ert W. Jones, of the Washington school of journalism. 
Twenty-two men, including President E. O. Holland, 
of the college, were made charter members. 


March the new pledge slips, phrased by the execu- 
tive council with the help of Lee White and 
Prof. Nelson Antrim Crawford, of K. S. A. C., went 
out to chapters. As the convention had ordered, it re- 
quired pledges to Sigma Delta Chi to state decision to 
enter active journalism, rather than intention. The 
slip defined journalism as ‘‘the direction of editorial 
policy of, the editing of, and the writing for, news- 
papers or periodicals.’’ The advertising profession 
was specificially excepted from this clause. This was 
heartily approved, incidentally, by O. N. Gingrich, 
president of Alpha Delta Sigma, professional adver- 
tising fraternity. 

For the first time since 1915 Sigma Delta Chi had 
an active historian in 1924. Lee White had been 
chosen historian in 1912, and continued to hold the 
office when he was made Quit editor. But he never 
was able to assemble a coordinated history. In March, 
1924, Mitchell V. Charnley, Washington, ’21, who 
lived in Detroit and had access to the secretary’s files, 
was made historian. With the assistance of Laurence 
Sloan and other former officers, he completed a 
history of the early years of the fraternity by the 
time the convention met in Bloomington in November. 

Because the returns in the two prize essay contests 
of 1923 had been good enough to justify continuance 
of the contests, Hogate and Neff, with the concur- 
rence of the council, decided to establish a ‘‘Past 
Presidents’ prize essay contest.’’ Each past presi- 
dent, by this scheme, was to contribute $75 in each of 
the first two years after his term in the presidency 
expired ; thus $150 was to be made available for prizes 
each year. The subject for the essays in 1924 was 
‘*Washington News—How Should It Be Handled?’’ 
The contest was open to undergraduate members of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

One of the natural results of the discussion of the 
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Life Subscription Plan was a demand from every 
quarter for a better QuiLt—a magazine ‘‘truly repre- 
sentative of a journalistic fraternity, with readable 
and profitable articles and not so much fraternity 
twaddle,’’ as one letter put it. The purpose of the 
Endowment Plan, of course, was to improve THE 


_ QUILL; no one realized more than Tapping, Neff and 


Hogate, THe Qui. publication board, the necessity 
of showing to opponents of the scheme that they 
could get their money’s worth. The lack of funds 
was still an obstacle to be overcome; and after much 
discussion it was decided that a change of editorship 
should be made; but they were unable to effect a satis- 
factory change before convention. 


EANWHILE the work cf organization and 
strengthening the fraternity, commenced under 
Neff, continued under Tapping. Much of the credit 
for afvances made during the year—adoption of the 
uniform accounting system after it had been tried out 
successfully on Iowa State, North Dakota, Kansas 
State and Oregon Agricultural College, beginning of 
the collection of permanent chapter records, enlarge- 
ment and completion of the chapter secretary’s 
manual—goes to Pierrot. Handicapped by an attack 
of appendicitis and other illness, the secretary ac- 
complished monumental feats in bringing chapters 
closer to the national office, and in putting their local 
organizations on business-like, efficient footings. 
**Many of the chapters are in excellent condition,’’ 
he said toward the end of the year. ‘‘Some are in very 
bad shape and I wonder that college men can be so irre- 
sponsible, unreliable and incapable as their officers 
are. One has to keep after them every minute to get 
anything out of them.’’ 


Among the strong chapters were Toronto, with its 
series of lectures on journalism; Colorado, running a 
high school newspaper convention of exceptional 
merit; Kansas State, furnishing its campus with 
leased wire service on football games—and making 
enough money to cover its year’s expenses; Iowa 
State, mimeographing the stories which won for 
James W. Elliott, of Indiana University, the Report- 
ers’ Contest and the gold watch and sending them to 


high schools throughout the country. Indiana, inci- 
dentally, preparing for the convention, was making a 
good record for itself. Elliott’s prize-winning set of 
stories was made up of a series which won for Indiana 
University students the privilege of purchasing a 
yearly pass to all student contests—something that 
others had sought for ten years without success. 

At Pierrot’s suggestion, the copies of the Indiana 
Daily Student containing Elliott’s prize-winning 
stories had been carefully bound and crated, to be 
shipped as an exhibit to all chapters of the fraternity. 
The exhibition trip started all right ; but some chapter 
officer lost the exhibit, or failed to send it on, and re- 
fused to inform the national office of his identity. 
Thus ended the exhibition. Iowa State offered the 
prize again, however. 

Two chapters, by their laxity and the apparent im- 
possibility of maintaining a professional membership, 
signed their own death warrants during the year. 
They were Maine, once considered the ‘‘entering 
wedge’’ to New England, and Denver. Both were ex- 
cused from sending delegates to the convention, and 
executive councillors planned that their charters 
should be withdrawn. 


T was a notable fact that the chapters of strictest 
professional standards—Iowa State and North Da- 
kota, for instance, were the chapters that ranked high- 
est in the secretary’s office and that favored most 
strongly the Endowment Plan. Often chapters which 
had fought hardest to obtain charters, such as Oregon 
Agricultural College, had the best records. 

There was the usual ‘‘grief’’ in arranging for dele- 
gates to the convention. The fraternity had 38 chap- 
ters; two of these, Maine and Denver, were excused 
from sending delegates. Miami, a weak chapter which 
had been in trouble for some time, threatened not to 
send its man; so did Texas. At the last minute a 
telegram came from the Cornell chapter announcing 
that it wished to suspend itself and could not be repre- 
sented at convention. 

And at almost the last moment Secretary Pierrot 
found himself unable to attend, and Mrs. Pierrot, a 
Washington Theta Sigma Phi, went to Bloomington 
with his records, to take his place. 


A Fight on the Life Subscription Plan 


|S at Minneapolis, discussion of the Life 
| Subscription plan held the center of the 
By) floor—nearly caused the Indiana conven- 
* tion to degenerate into a free-for-all at 
times. There were 61 men, representing 34 active and 
five alumni chapters, at the convention; and of these 
27 took part in the Endowment Fund debate—active 
and virulent part. 

Argument again centered around the size of fee, 
although all agreed that the endowment plan, in prin- 
ciple, was right. Many contended that the amount 
would keep eligible men out of the fraternity. It be- 
gan to appear, early in the convention’s proceedings, 
that they might carry their point, particularly since 
a few active opponents had succeeded in securing 
many commitments and pledges before the conven- 
tion met. 

There was argument on the other side. Other simi- 
lar undergraduate societies had been able to handle 
practically such a plan at even greater cost, some 
said; it was practical to collect a fee in advance in a 
lump and costly, if not impossible, to reach all alumni 
every year, others declared. The report of Roy 
French that more than $3,000 had been collected, at 
a maximum cost of $384, was used as an argument to 
show that the plan was practicable. The Life Sub- 
scription plan had not yet become effective in the 
chapters, but Wisconsin reported that all of its 16 
pledges were willing to meet the obligation; Iow2 
State and North Dakota both told the convention that 
all their active members had agreed to pay the life 
subscription fee even though they had been initiated 


before the plan went into operation. 


HE argument of greatest weight against rescind- 
ing the previous action was that the plan had 
actually not been tried out and that what could or 
could not be done by the chapters was as yet entirely 
theory. When finally a vote was taken, the tally was 
16 in favor of retention of the life subscription plan, 
19 against it. But the 1923 convention had put the 
plan into the constitution, and a two-thirds vote was 
required to amend it. So the plan remained in the 
constitution, and upon motion it was unanimously 
agreed to support it vigorously for a year as a trial. 
Iowa State again carried off the chapter efficiency 
cup, with North Dakota and Oregon State close be- 
hind. North Dakota was somewhat compensated for 
its defeat by the victory of Peter Burtness, one of its 
members, in the Reporters’ Contest. Burtness’s series 


of stories on student economy on the North Dakota 
eampus won for him the gold watch. And Colorado 
won the 1925 convention, with its glowing pictures of 
Rocky Mountain scenery. 

Appreciation of Pierrot’s fine work in boosting 
chapter efficiency was expressed in the award to him 
of the Wells Memorial Key. 

As had been planned by the executive council, the 
affairs of the Maine and Denver chapters were wound 
up and their chapters were withdrawn. Pittsburgh 
and Miami chapters were suspended for ‘‘non-pro- 
fessional conduct’’; Nebraska chapter was restored to 
good standing after a year’s probation. It had proven 
its merit. 


‘WO new charters were granted, one to the Harvey 

Ingham Journalism Club, of Drake University, 

and the other to the Journalism Club, of the Univer- 

sity of California. Both petitioners had hearty ap- 

proval of the executive council, and their acceptance 
was something of a formality. 

Among other important acts of the convention 
were: 

Adoption of budget of $4,850 for the 1925 fiscal 
year. 

Increase of charter fee to $50. 

Election of Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, to hoporary membership. 

Donation of the $150 Past Presidents’ Prize to THE 
QUILL operating fund because of the low quality of 
essays entered in the contest. 

The convention followed the established policy of 
electing to the presidency a man schooled in the fra- 
ternity’s business when it chose George F. Pierrot, 
lately promoted to the managing editorship of the 
American Boy. Dean Erie W. Allen, head of the 
University of Oregon school of journalism, was made 
honorary president. 

Other officers were: first vice-president, Russel R. 
Lord, associate editor, Farm and Fireside, New York; 
second vice-president, Lawrence W. Murphy, assistant 
professor of journalism, University of Illinois; secre- 
tary, Donald H. Clark, editor, Mid-Continent Banker, 
St. Louis; treasurer, Roy L. French, director, depart- 
ment of journalism, University of North Dakota; 
alumni secretary, Mortimer Goodwin, assistant editor, 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago; historian, Mitchell V. 
Charnley, assistant managing editor, The American 
Boy, Detroit. 

Executive councillors were David M. Bramble, 
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student, University of Michigan; Fred W. Kennedy, 
assistant professor of journalism, University of Wash- 
ington; James A. Stuart, managing editor, Indianap- 
olis Star; Robert B. Tarr, news editor, Greensburg 
(Pa.) Tribune-Review. 

Quit Endowment Fund trustees named were Ken- 
neth C. Hogate, Ward A. Neff, T. Hawley Tapping, 
Clark and Pierrot as president. 


Social features of the convention included a lunch- 
eon in Indianapolis given by two Indianapolis papers, 
The News and The Star, a dinner given by the 
Seripps-Howard newspapers, two speeches by Willis 
J. Abbott, of the Christian Science Monitor, a dinner 
given by the Indiana chapter, a Theta Sigma Phi 
dance and a reception and tea given by President Wil- 
lam Lowe Bryan, of Indiana niversity. 


| 
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The Quill and the Employment Bureau 


|EORGE F. PIERROT, the fraternity’s 
new president, saw two goals for his ad- 
ministration—the improvement and ‘‘ pro- 
fessionalization’’ of THe Qui. and the 
establishment of a fraternity employment bureau. 
Pierrot had an excellent journalistic background, in- 
cluding newspaper reporting and editing, publicity 
work and magazine experience; he was an able execu- 
tive, and he had been a Sigma Delta Chi officer for 
three years. All this gave him an unusually sound 
view of the needs and possibilities of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Tre Quit came first. In the December number of 
the magazine was published a call for applicants for 
the editorship. It brought half a dozen promising ap- 
plications, from journalism teachers, active newspaper 
men, magazine men. THe Quit publication board, 
consisting of Tapping, chairman, and Neff and Pier- 
rot, spent three months in considering the applications 
from every angle—although Chester Cleveland’s 
‘*hail and farewell’’ editorial appeared in the Janu- 
ary Quitu he had to bring out the March number be- 
cause his successor had not yet been selected—and 
the choice finally fell on Mark L. Haas, Washington, 
’20, of the editorial department of The American Boy, 
Detroit. 


Haas had just completed three years of active news- 
paper work in California, where he edited two daily 
papers. He was a man of unusual originality, and an 
expert on problems of make-up; he handled detail 
work well. He had the added advantage of being 
constantly in touch with Pierrot—they worked in ad- 


* joining offices. And he believed, as did the publica- 


tion board, that Taz Quiiu should be a professional 
magazine and not simply a fraternity organ. 


HE importance of building up Tae Qui, just at 
that time, was very great. Tae Qui Life Sub- 
scription plan was again under fire ; although chapters 
had agreed to let it operate for a year, until the 
Boulder convention, a plan was under way as early as 
February for a referendum vote on it. 


So Haas’s task was to give the fraternity something 
worth its money. As a ‘‘want ad’’ in Tae Quit had 
pointed out, the new editor must be a man ‘‘who be- 
cause of his regard for the highest ideals of journalism 
and his enthusiasm for Sigma Delta Chi is willing to 
serve at modest monetary recompense and to devote 
much more energy to the task than he is paid for.’’ 

From the time Frank Martin and the Missouri 


chapter had taken Toe Quit off Lee White’s hands, 
in 1921, until the end of Cleveland’s administration, 
in 1925, the magazine had seemed to have no well de- 
fined professional policy. It had had articles dealing 
with newspaper or magazine work in one way or an- 
other; increasingly these articles had been clipped 
from other magazines, or taken from speeches. It had 
been laden with heavy paragraphs about the accom- 
plishments of this gridiron committee or that dance 
committee, the names of new chapter officers and the 
announcements that ‘‘we have pledged a promising 
group of neophytes. Their names are ; 

Haas, searching for a means of obtaining whith 
while material (always a major problem since THE 
QuILL was unable to pay its contributors) and at the 
same time of establishing a definitely educational, pro- 
fessional and inspirational policy, hit on the idea of 
using a set of articles on a major newspaper, one of 
national importance, in each issue of THE QUILL. 


ROM the start the series, opened in the May QuiLu 
with three articles on the Chicago Daily News 
written by members of the paper’s staff, was a success. 
The series, as Haas announced, was to be ‘‘general 
enough in scope to be of interest and of value to all 
members of the newspaper profession’’ but specific 
enough to ‘‘furnish a sort of survey of individual pub- 
lications, so that when succeeding numbers of THE 
Quit are assembled subscribers will have a careful 
analysis and accurate picturization of every important 
newspaper in America.”’ 

In addition to the three News articles—one on the 
paper’s general policies, one on its foreign news gath- 
ering organization, one on ‘‘Cireulation via the Edi- 
torial Department’’—and a full-page reproduction of 
a ‘‘typieal News front page’’ the May Quit included 
an article on journalism in China by Roswell 8S. Brit- 
ton, acting director of journalism in Peking Uni- 
versity; a department called ‘‘Pick-ups from the 
Newspaper Profession’’ devoted to unusual newspaper 
ideas; and two pages of editorials on journalistic 
problems. Editorials for the preceding years had 
been mostly concerened with fraternity matters. In 
some issues they had been entirely lacking. 

Fraternity news was entirely confined to two de- 
partments—‘‘ With Sigma Delta Chi Afield,’’ devoted 
as in the Cleveland Quit to short items about alumni 
in journalism, and a two-page spread in the center of 
the 24-page magazine, made up in five columns, news- 
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paper style, and entitled ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi News.’’ 
In this spread all current fraternity matters were 
chronicled. 

The typographical style of the new QuiLL made it 
more attractive than the old three-column magazine 
had been. Except for the center spread (set in six- 
point type), the magazine was printed in two columns, 
21 ems each, in 10-point type. An egg shell paper, 
instead of the glazed finish formerly used in THE 
QuILL, was employed. Although there was no illus- 
tration, frequent use of type boxes helped to break up 
the pages. And the cost of the magazine, printed at 
Ann Arbor, was about $30 an issue less than formerly. 


AAS followed the May Qui. and its Chicago 
Daily News articles with magazines featuring the 
Detroit News (September), the New York Herald 
Tribune (October), the Baltimore ‘‘Sunpapers’’ (De- 
cember) and the Christian Science Monitor (January). 
The success of the new QuILL was immediate. Haas 
found that articles were easier to obtain from busy 
men when they had examined the magazine and ob- 
served its merit, and that subscribers were highly ap- 
preciative of its improvement. One past president 
of the fraternity confessed, after the September num- 
ber came out, that it was the first issue of THe QuILL 
he had ever read from cover to cover. This same man 
said, just before the convention when a new fight on 
the endowment plan was feared, ‘‘Well, anyway, 
we’re going to the convention with a magazine we can 
conscientiously defend.’’ 

That is ahead of the story. Meanwhile the fra- 
ternity had installed two new chapters and dropped 
one, started its employment bureau and progressed in 
other directions. 

The Drake chapter was installed at Des Moines soon 
after the convention which granted the charter. The 
date was December 15, and Secretary Donald H. 
Clark was installing officer. Twenty-one active mem- 
bers comprised the new chapter. 


AST President Tapping installed the California 
chapter in Berkeley on February 9. Sixteen men 
were initiated. Both new chapters went in under 
favorable circumstances; both had plenty of prospec- 
tive material, both had journalistic instruction to back 
them up and both were officered by capable, energetic 
men. 


Miami chapter was crossed off the fraternity rolls 
just as California was formally added. The Miami 
chapter, installed before the war and under protest of 
Carl Getz and other officers who believed it could not 
live because of lack of material, had proved their 


prophecies true. It had become lax in financial mat- 
ters, in chapter activity and in its election of mem- 
bers, and it had failed to send a delegate to the last 
convention. So, after giving it a last opportunity to 
pull itself upward, the executive council decided to 
withdraw its charter. , 

The Pittsburgh chapter seemed to be in little better 
circumstances. Alumni in Pittsburgh reported that 
its membership standards seemed often to be anything 
but professional, and that to most of its members it 
meant only another bit of jewelry. There was reason 
to believe that Pittsburgh was able to support a strong 
chapter if the proper spirit were aroused, however ; 
so the chapter dragged along toward the convention 
still on the suspended list. 

The Cornell chapter revived itself. It had failed to 
send a delegate to Bloomington, and had announced 
its own suspension; but with the aid of national offi- 
cers it built up its morale and its membership, and 
by the end of the year was nearly on its feet again. 


HAPTER attention, in the spring of 1925, was 
riveted on Tue Quit endowment plan. Oregon 
chapter initiated a referendum intended to amend the 
constitution so that the membership fee would be- 
come $15, and so that life subscription to THe QumLL 
would be optional. It accompanied its proposed 
amendment with heavy propaganda, and it received 
some encouragement from other chapters. 

But the vote showed only 11 ayes to adopt the 
amendment. Sixteen chapters voted ‘‘no’’ and these 
with eight chapters which failed to vote made a 
total of 24 against the change. Pittsburgh and Cor- 
nell, suspended, were not permitted a vote. The fact 
that delegates to the Bloomington convention had 
agreed that the endowment fund plan should be given 
an actual test was probably partly responsible for the 
rejection of the amendment. Had the vote called 
merely for an expression of sentiment, it is likely that 
the two-to-one proportion might even have been re- 
versed ; certainly many who opposed the amendment 
did so only because they wished to watch the plan in 
operation. Some of the chapters were tooth-and-nail 
for the plan, and some on the line; Past President 
Tapping, making a swing around the western half of 
the country early in the year, was able to explain fully 
its working to some of the chapters and thus to con- 
vince them of its worth. 

The result of the referendum left the plan in opera- 
tion, of course, until the next convention. Then, how- 
ever, Pierrot and Neff expected to have a fight on 
their hands to save it, even with the vastly improved 
QUILL. 
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Meanwhile Pierrot and Executive Councillor Rob- 
ert Tarr, of Greensburg, Penn., were making plans for 
the employment bureau—the bureau that had been a 
hazy project of Sigma Delta Chi for ten years, and 
that had even taken hazy form before the war in De- 
troit, when Frank Mason, a fraternity vice-president, 
had attempted to get an employment office for Sigma 
Delta Chi members into operation. Tarr moved to 
Detroit in the spring, and was put in full charge of 
the bureau; Ward Neff offered to print all the neces- 
sary forms in his publishing plant in Chicago and to 
wait until the bureau actually had revenue to pre- 
sent his bills; officers loaned a considerable amount of 
cash to the bureau; and Tarr and Pierrot spent hours 
going over plans and operations of similar agencies 
and selecting the best features of each. 

On August 1 the ‘‘Sigma Delta Chi Personnel 
Bureau’’ started operations. Tarr circularized every 
member of the fraternity, describing the services of- 
fered; stories about the Bureau were published in 
journalistic magazines, and news of its formation was 
otherwise broadcast. The idea took hold so well that 
the September Quiz had to report there were more 
jobs listed with the Bureau than there were men to 
fill them—this with no formal notice to newspapers 
that the Bureau was in operation. 


ILANS for the Bureau called for a registration fee 

of $1 from each man who wished his name on the 
rolls, and for collection from him of ten per cent of his 
salary for his first twelve weeks in a position the 
Bureau obtained for him—a cost about one-third as 
high to the man as that under which commercial 
agencies operated. When a man registered he was 


_asked for complete information as to type and loca- 


tion of position and salary he desired, and for a 
record of his experience and education; the Bureau 
also wrote to five references given by the man for con- 
fidential information ‘‘on just the things you would 
like to know if you were employing this man.’’ Pros- 
pective employers were asked to outline the require- 
ments of positions they offered, and the salaries they 
would pay. Thus Tarr found himself able to give em- 
ployers complete information about likely candidates, 
to suggest only such men as seemed best fitted for each 
position and to serve both employers and registrants 
fast and efficiently. 


The fact that the Bureau was in this strategic posi- 
tion, and that its registrants were college-trained and 
dependable, appealed to employers strongly. When 
the number of registrants rose, as it did through the 
fall, Tarr started circularizing managing editors of 


newspapers throughout the country. The success of 
the Bureau appeared to be assured. Expenses were 
very low—as low as $5 a month, after the original in- 
stallation ; half a dozen placements would be sufficient 
to pay for printing and other costs; and after that 
the income of the Bureau, Pierrot hoped, might prove 
sufficient to establish the national office with a paid 
secretary, to aid Tue Quit, to provide for conven- 
tions the important national speakers that lack of 
funds had often made unobtainable in the past. 


CIDENTALLY, the journalistic world took due 

notice of the Personnel Bureau. Grant M. Hyde, 
professor of journalism at Wisconsin, writing in 
Editor and Publisher, called it Sigma Delta Chi’s most 
serviceable step in 14 years. And Tarr prepared to 
handle the spring-of-1926 crop of graduates from 
schools of journalism. , 

Haas, in addition to editing Tae Quit, was tabu- 
lating the returns on a questionnaire sent to fraternity 
members with the afnouncement of the opening of 
the Personnel Bureau. It was hoped that this tabula- 
tion, covering types of employment of members and 
giving data about their earning capacity, might fur- 
nish basis for a drive to obtain advertising for Tux 
Qu. But because it appeared that an average of 
50 per cent of the members of the fraternity, largely 
those initiated in its early ‘‘honorary’’ years, had 
left journalism for more lucrative fields Haas and 
Neff both felt that THe QuimLL was not yet in a posi- 
tion to claim advertising on the ground that it was a 
class publication. No steps were taken during the 
year to obtain advertising on a large scale, although 
two student-travel agencies were solicited in time to 
sell them $30 worth of space in the January QuILL. 
This started Volume XIV off with three advertise- 
ments, a quantity almost without precedent in QuiLL 
history. 


ER Alumni Secretary Mortimer Goodwin 
alumni organizations were prospering. In May 
50 alumni met in New York and prepared a petition 
for a chapter in Gotham—the first formed there, al- 
though spasmodic efforts had been made to build up a 
New York organization in earlier years. At the end 
of the year there were eleven alumni chapters on the 
fraternity roll. 

Colorado chapter, under Walter R. Humphrey as 
convention chairman, was making arrangements for 
what promised to be the most pretentious convention 
in fraternity history. Everything from a model initia- 
tion and a ball to a mountainside camp dinner were 
on the program. 
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_ The Convention in the Mountains 


==4/T was the belief of President Pierrot, as 
=i) well as of other officers of Sigma Delta 
24 Chi, that the greatest value in the fra- 
=! ternity’s convention lay in its inspira- 
tional qualities and in the new lanes of journalistic 
thought and ideals it opened to delegates. With the 
purpose of heightening the inspirational tone of the 
convention, therefore, officers made every effort to re- 
duce the routine business to face the assembly to a 
minimum. 

For the officers and many of the delegates the con- 
vention really opened on November 14, in Chicago. 
There Mortimer Goodwin and Paul A. Potter, presi- 
dent of the Chicago alumni chapter, had arranged a 
banquet attended by 50 Sigma Delta Chis. Then the 
officers and delgates from east of Chicago boarded 
special cars Colorado-bound, and the executive council 
went into what amounted to a continuous executive 
session. 

Much of the routine work which ordinarily had 
slowed up the early sessions of a convention, then, was 
completed by Monday morning, November 16, when 
the special cars reached Boulder. Committees were 
appointed ; complete plans for steering the convention 
were made; reports of officers were put in such shape 
as to take a minimum of the convention’s time. A 
break in the business of the trip came when the train 
passed through Ames; there the entire Iowa state 
chapter was assembled, to greet the delegates and to 
distribute the ‘‘Sigma Delta Screech,’’ a four-page 
comic sheet that kept delegates snickering all the way 
to Boulder. 


HE convention went like clockwork. The report 

of it in the December Qu1tu says, ‘‘ Being the first 
Sigma Delta Chi convention to be held in the West, 
the eleventh annual meeting may be looked upon as a 
milestone in fraternity history. The convention was 
enthusiastic in the way it attacked its duties. It was 
forward looking in the way it analyzed and directed 
fraternity policies. It was energetic and aggressive.’’ 
Because so much of the routine business had been 
cut off the calendar, there was ample opportunity for 
personal contact among delegates—among those from 
Louisiana to Minnesota, from Columbia to Washing- 
ton—and between delegates and the notables who at- 
tended the convention as well. That, Pierrot felt, 
was perhaps the most worthwhile feature of the con- 
vention. The main speakers of the convention in ad- 
dition to the officers of the fraternity were Thomson 


Burtis, short story writer; Clinton T. Brainard, presi- 
dent of the McClure feature syndicate and chairman 
of the board of Harper and Brothers; and Sydney 
B. Whipple, editor of the Denver Express, who was 
made a member of the fraternity in the model initia- 
tion ceremony conducted by the host chapter. It was 
a sentence in Mr. Whipple’s speech that sounded the 
keynote of the convention, and indicated that the 
dream of Laurence Sloan and Lee White and Ward 
Neff was at last approaching reality. 

**Sigma Delta Chi is the most valuable influence in 
coming journalism,’’ asserted the Denver editor. His 
statement, he declared, made from the point of view 
of a practical newspaper man, meant that the ideals 
of Sigma Delta Chi, through its members, were al- 
ready making themselves felt in journalism and would 
continue in increasing strength to influence the pro- 
fession. 


HILE social and inspirational features took much 

of the convention’s time, business did not suffer. 
Most important of the convention’s accomplishments, 
perhaps, was the addition of two new chapters to the 
fraternity’s list—Butler University, of Indianapolis, 
and the University of South Dakota, of Vermillion. 
Butler, represented by Thomas Smith, was granted a 
charter with only three dissenting votes; the South 
Dakota charter was given the local society, Upsilon 
Pi Chi, represented by H. R. Kenaston, unanimously. 
The petition of Alpha Beta Chi for a chapter at the 
University of Pennsylvania was turned down by a 
32 to 2 vote, but favorable consideration of the peti- 
tion was recommended to the 1926 convention. The 
first Pennsylvania charter, hailed as an entering 
wedge to the East, had been withdrawn in 1914 when 
the chapter failed to keep itself alive. 

Tue Quit life subscription plan failed to appear 
on the floor of the assembly for consideration. It al- 
most escaped mention completely but it was agreed 
that opportunity for full consideration would be 
given at the 1926 convention. On the second night 
of the convention C. W. Dutton, of Montana, and 
H. P. Winsborough, of Missouri, approached Neff and 
Roy French, treasurer of the fraternity, with a pro- 
posal to bring an amendment of the plan before the 
convention. Neff and French discussed the substitute 
with Winsborough and Dutton, at length, and pointed 
out its fallacies. The officers, however, canvassed the 
delegates with concern to ascertain the number of eli- 
gible men lost to the fraternity by reason of cost of 
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membership but found the number of such instances 
ineonsequential—not to exceed half a dozen among all 
the chapters. 

The excellent operation of the plan, the fact that 
the chapters had encountered no real difficulties, and 
the prestige gained by the revamped Qu1Lu were large- 
ly responsible for decreased opposition. Neff, secre- 
tary- treasurer of the endowment fund, reported that 
in the first year life subscriptions had been collected 
the fund had reached $11,108—an unexpectedly high 
total. At the same time, French reported, the fact 
that some chapters had anticipated a change in the 
size of the initiation fee had depleted the fraternity’s 
treasury ; chapters had held off fall initiation money 
to take advantage of a possible reduction in the fee, 
and so officers had to advance their own transporta- 
tion money. 


HE North Dakota chapter won the Efficiency Cup 
away from Iowa state chapter, its holder for three 
years. Iowa state had second place, Colorado third 
and Oregon State fourth; California and Drake, the 
two newest chapters, were both in the first twelve. 
Two of the three prizes in the Past President’s es- 
say contest went to non-members of the fraternity; 
Harold V. Streeter won first prize with his essay on 
‘*A Criticism of the School of Journalism’’ and Jesus 
Z. Venezuela took second prize with an essay on 
‘‘Journalism as Literature.’’ Both were University 
of Missouri students. Howard W. Roper, of the Wis- 
consin chapter, who also wrote on ‘‘Journalism as 
Literature,’’ won third place. The Iowa state chap- 
ter’s International Reporters’ Contest was not de- 


cided, since the time limit had been extended to allow 
_more undergraduate journalists to enter. 


Donald H. Clark, editor and manager of the Mid- 
Continent Banker of St. Louis, was doubly honored by 
being given the Wells Memorial Key for his work as 
secretary of the fraternity and by being chosen presi- 
dent for 1925-26. William Allen White, of the Em- 
poria Gazette, an associate member of the Kansas 


chapter, was made honorary president, and Joseph 
Pulitzer, editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was 
chosen a national honorary member. 


French, who had served as an executive councillor 
and as treasurer, was made secretary. Other officers 
chosen were: James A. Stuart, managing editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, first vice-president; Lawrence 
W. Murphy, chairman, courses in journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, second vice-president; Mortimer 
Goodwin, associate editor of the Breeders’ Gazette, Chi- 
cao, treasurer; Franklin M. Reck, assistant editor, 
The American Boy Magazine, Detroit; R. A. Me- 
Mahon, publicity department, Purdue University; 
Carl Shoup, New York World, and Clifford DePuy, 
Des Moines, owner of the DePuy publications, execu- 
tive councillors. Robert Tarr, assistant city editor of 
the Pontiac, Mich., Press, was made alumni secretary 
and continued in charge of the Personnel Bureau. 
George F. Pierrot, past president, was elected a QuiILL 
Endowment Fund trustee for four years. Mitchell 
VY. Charnley resigned as national historian, and no 
successor was appointed. 


HE Wisconsin chapter won over Drake, Louisiana 
and the newly granted Butler chapter in the se- 
lection of the meeting place for the 1926 convention. 
Wisconsin had entertained the 1913 convention; no 
other chapter had yet been twice selected as host. 
Social features of the convention, both plentiful 
and original, included a banquet given by the Camera 
and the News-Herald, Boulder newspapers; a lunch- 
eon at which the hostesses were members of the Colo- 
rado Women’s Press Club; a ‘‘49-er dance’’ at which 
members of the Colorado chapter garbed themselves 
as cowboys and ‘‘The Shooting of Dan McGrew’’ was 
realistically enacted; an automobile trip to Neder- 
land, in the mountains on the bank of Boulder creek, 
for a Colorado beefsteak fry, and on to Boulder Falls; 
and a banquet given by the Secripps-Howard Syndi- 
cate and the Denver Express. 
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